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Che Accuracy of the Colouring 
of Jlluminated WSS. 


By CLAPTON ROLFE. 


BB|LIE theory has been advanced by 
By gaa! some that the colouring of our old 
illuminated MSS. is not to be relied 
upon with reference to the use of 
coloured vestments in vogue at the time the 
illuminations were drawn. A study of the 
subject extending over some years leads me 
to the conclusion that this is an erroneous 
theory ; that there is, on the contrary, an 
extreme accuracy of detail in the colouring 
of our best illuminated MSS.; and that, as 
a general rule, the higher the artistic merit 
of the work, the more accurate and truthful 
it is in its colouring. 

To prove this I must first briefly allude to 
the ancient traditional use of the Catholic 
Church in the matter of coloured vestments. 

In the ancient system of the Catholic 
Church, the traditions of the Levitical Church, 
or in other words the traditions of the law, 
had more hold upon the minds of men than 
many Churchmen nowadays are willing to 
admit. The ritual worship of the Christian 
Church in the early ages of Christianity was 
in harmony with that of the more ancient 
system of the Church of God. Those ritual 
uses of the Levitical Church which were com- 
patible with Christianity were retained, as we 
learn from the authority of Philo Judzeus and 
other ancient writers. 

Among other ritual uses, that the five 
ancient colours of the Levitical Church— 
gold, blue, purple, red, and white—were 
retained and in use in the ritual worship 
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of the ancient Christian Church there is the 
clearest possible evidence; and that this 
usage prevailed at a very early period, in 
Eastern if not in Western Christendom, there 
can be very little doubt. We know, for 
instance, that St. John the Divine wore the 
ancient priestly vesture, as we learn upon 
the authority of Eusebius (lib. v., chap. xxii.) ; 
and that St. James, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
“ exercised priestly office after the manner 
of the ancient priesthood,” as we learn upon 
the authority of Epiphanius, Bishop of Sa- 
lamis. (Adv. Hees., lib. i, chap. xxix.) 

To what extent these traditions of the law 
influenced the ritual of the Catholic Church, 
may be gathered from the testimony of St. 
Gregory the Great. He writes with reference 
to the colour of the vestment wherewith “ the 
priest is vested upon either shoulder ”— 


Quod recte superhumerale ex auro, hyacintho, pur- 
pura, bis tincto cocco, et tota fieri bysso, praecipitur, 
ut quanta sacerdos clarescere virtutum diversitate: 
debeat, demonstretur. In sacerdotis quippe habitu 
ante omnia aurum fulget, ut in eo intellectus sapientiz 
principaliter emicet. (Divus Gregorius Papa. Pastora- 
lis Cura, pars ii., cap. iii., p. 1187.) 

Until the time of the Reformation, the 
Church of England was ever faithful to this 
ancient and venerable tradition. These five 
colours were her chief liturgical colours 
throughout the Ancient British, the Anglo- 
Saxon, and the Medizval periods. It is 
true that the teaching of Pope Innocent III. 
—the first ecclesiastical sanction (so to speak) 
of that development in Western Christendom 
which is now designated “the Roman se- 
quence” —tended to extend and develop 
this ancient usage of the Church of England, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
by the addition of two other ritual colours, 
green and black. But even then, and in the 
fifteenth century, the ritual use of these two 
colours was altogether subordinate in the 
Church of England to that of the five ancient 
ones; marking a distinctive trait of the 
medizval Church of England system in con- 
tradistinction to that of the coeval Church 
of Rome and Italy ; and indicating how much 
more orthodox and more upon the good old 
lines the former was than the latter. 

I will now proceed to prove the extreme 
accuracy of the colouring of our old illumi- 
nated MSS., which throw a good deal of light 
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upon the liturgical usage that prevailed in 
the Church of England at different periods. 
One example of the Anglo-Saxon period will 
suffice to demonstrate it,—the Benedictional 
of St. Athelwold, one of the finest specimens 
of Anglo-Saxon art we possess, now in the 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 

This old benedictional was written and 
illuminated in the tenth century by the monk 
Godemann for St. Acthelwold, Abbot of Abing- 
don, and afterwards Bishop of Winchester. 
We know from evidence derived from other 
sources that at the time it was written the 
five ancient colours—gold, blue, purple, red, 
and white,—and these five colours only, were 
in liturgical use in the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
The white, yellow (probably cloth of gold), 
and red chasubles bequeathed by Theodore, 
Bishop of London, to different friends, circa 
A.D. 962; and the magnificent purple chas- 
uble which St. Oswald, Archbishop of York, 
left behind him, circa a.D. 992, which was 
preserved for some centuries in the Beverley 
Minster; also the red mitre of wonderful 
workmanship, together with other rich vest- 
ments of (z.¢., richly embroidered with) gold 
which Leoffin, one of the tenth century 
Abbots of Ely, gave to his church,—prove 
clearly enough the liturgical usage that pre- 
vailed in the Church of England at this 
period. Let me now point out how exactly 
the colouring of the liturgical vestments 
which are drawn in the Benedictional of 
St. ZZthelwold agrees therewith. 

Upon folio 1 there is a group of confessors 
“in chasubles. This first page has had more 


~wear than the rest of the MS., so that the 


‘colours in this illumination are not quite so 
‘distinct as they once were, owing to the wear 
‘of centuries. There is, however, enough of 
the old colouring left to show that gold, blue, 
purple, scarlet, and white, were the colours 
of the liturgical vesture of this group. 

From folios 1 to 18 no other liturgical 
vestments are drawn. Upon folio 18 is 
represented a vigorous drawing of St. Stephen 
the deacon. His dress consists of a scarlet 
tunic, and a blue supervestment. Scarlet and 
blue are the only colours of the deacon’s 
vesture. 

Upon folio 70 is a representation of our 
Lord, as the Great High-Priest in Heaven. 
His tunic is coloured gold, and His super- 


vestment blue, while upon His head is the 
mitre or band of gold worn by the bishops 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church. The only 
colours of this drawing are gold and blue. 

Upon folio 98 we have a full-page figure of 
an Anglo-Saxon priest in his mass-vestments. 
His chasuble is coloured blue, with gold 
orphrey ; and his alb, stole, and maniple, 
gold only (to indicate cloth of gold). These 
are the only colours of his liturgical vesture. 

Upon folio 100 is another full-page figure 
of a bishop or abbot (probably intended for 
St. Aithelwold himself, who was both) in 
liturgical vesture. His head is encircled with 
the episcopal mitre of gold; his chasuble is 
coloured purple ; his dalmatic cloth of gold; 
his alb white, with red lines to the cuffs of 
the sleeves, indicating red embroidery ; and 
his sandals blue and gold. In his hand he 
holds an abbot’s mitre (coloured purple and 
gold), as if in the act of laying it aside. The 
five ancient colours, and none other, are 
shown in his vesture. The drawing tallies in 
an unmistakable manner with the written 
testimony of St. Gregory the Great ; as it does 
also with that of St. Jerome, who says, 
speaking of the vesture of a Christian bishop— 
For without the bells, and the different colours, and 
the gems, and the flowers of virtue, he neither can 
enter the Sanctuary, nor assume to himself the name 
of Bishop. (S. Hieron. Epist. ad Fabiolam.) 

There is one other drawing in this old 
illuminated MS. I must allude to. Upon 
folio 118 there is another Anglo-Saxon priest 
depicted in his mass-vestments, celebrating 
the Eucharist. His chasuble is blue orna- 
mented with gold; his alb white with gold 
apparels ; and his stole and maniple gold. 
Gold, blue, and white, are the only colours 
of his vesture. 

These drawings of the Benedictional, to 
which I have alluded, are the only ones in 
the MS. in which any /iturgical vestments 
are shown. But to prove the extreme accu- 
racy of the colouring throughout the MS., I 
would point out that in some of the other 
illuminations where figures are depicted in 
ordinary garb (as, eg., in the garb of the 
scribe upon folio 20 coloured some neutral 
tint), other colours are freely introduced. In 
this again, in the discrimination shown by 
the limner in the colouring of the two kinds 
of garb—the ordinary ecclesiastical every-day 
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garb, and the liturgical—we may perceive 
the orthodoxy of the age, and the extreme 
accuracy of this work of art. 

We pass on now to the liturgical use of 
the Church of England in the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was about this period that the two 
additional colours, green and black, first 
came into liturgical use in the Church of 
England system. Notwithstanding, the five 
ancient colours of the law were still looked 
upon in the Church of England (though not 
so much in the Church of Rome) as those of 
pre-eminent importance and orthodoxy. 

The following descriptions of old vestments 
(culled from that admirable antiquarian work 
Chambers’s Divine Worshipin England) prove 
the liturgical colours in use at this particular 
period, the twelfth century, in the ancient 
Church of England :— 


Bishop Bartholomew (of Exeter), in 1161, had 
given two (chasubles) of azure (z.¢. sky-blue) colour, 
one with new moons and stars, another with jewels 
and pearls, with several others of a purple colour. 

Hugh Pudsey (one of the Bishops of Durham in 
the twelfth century) had nine chasubles, one of which 
was of red samit embroidered with golden plaques and 
besants, and a great many pearls and precious stones. 

Matthew Paris speaks of five belonging to Abbot 
Galfrid, A.D. 1119, entirely of gold, with broad orfrays 
of gold before and behind, jewelled, and with lappets 
shot with red. 

Bishop Bartholomew (1181) gave to Exeter Cathe- 
dral two Albes of Indian (¢.e. indigo or sky-blue) 
colour embroidered, one with archers, the other with 
moons and stars, with one Amice of the same. 

William the Sacrist gave to Shirburne Abbey 
(circa 1150) twelve Albes, one of diaper embroidered 
with gold, another of pure silk, another of buckram 
(fine linen). 

Bishop Galfrid (1140) gave ten embroidered Albes 
(to es oy two of samit, one red, another black, 
one indigo (or rather sky-blue) with large gilded 
orariis. 

The stole of St. Thomas of Canterbury, at Sens, is 
about nine feet ten inches long. It is of tissue of 
gold, white, green, and purple silk. 


Thus much with regard to the vestments 
themselves. Those depicted in our old twelfth- 
century illuminated MSS. exactly agree in 
point of colour :—eg., 

In the British Museum there is a twelfth- 
century illuminated MS. (Calig. A. xiv.), 
which was probably written very shortly after 
St. Osmund had compiled his famous rite— 
the Sarum Use. Unfortunately.there is no 


figure of either bishop or priest in the MS. ; 
but upon one of its folios there is a very good 











drawing of a deacon in his mass-vestments. 
He is drawn vested in a red dalmatic richly 

ornamented with gold, bound about the waist 

with a girdle of the same mystic colours, red 

and gold. There is also a white alb indicated ; 

a red stole, ornamented with gold and white ; 

and a cloth of gold maniple fringed with red. 

The dalmatic is edged at the collar, and at its 

sleeves and lower edge, with a broad band of 
gold, indicating how richly embroidered with 

gold were the red Sarum vestments of St. 

Osmund’s age ; while two similar broad bands 

of gold run down the front of the vestment 

and over the shoulders. It is not very clear 

whether the deacon’s sandals in this drawing 

were originally purple or black, but, excepting 

the sandals, the only colours shown in his 

vesture are red (the distinctive colour), and- 
gold, and white. 

Another illuminated MS. in the British 
Museum (10 A. xiii.) of English work, and 
twelfth-century date, tends to throw further 
light upon the subject. It has, as its title 
page, a magnificent illuminated figure of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the liturgical 
vesture in vogue in the Church of England at 
this period. This is the only illuminated 
figure in the MS., but it is one of great 
beauty. The archbishop is drawn in a blue 
chasuble, ornamented and enriched with 
gold ; a red dalmatic, ornamented also with 
gold ; a white alb ; a white mitre with broad 
gold band ; a golden apparelled amice; and 
a white archiepiscopal pall. With the excep- 
tion of the sandals, which are coloured black, 
there are no colours indicated in his vesture 
other than red, white, blue, and gold. 

There is another MS. in the British 
Museum of twelfth-century work (Nero. 
c. iv.), to which I would also refer. From 
some of the illuminations of this psalter we 
may perceive that the colour green was 
beginning to come into liturgical use at this 
period in the Church of England. For 
example, upon folio 28 is a figure of our 
Lord depicted as the Great High Priest. 
His priestly vesture is coloured gold, and 
green, and red, and purple. So that we: fail 
to perceive in the vesture of this figure the 
five ancient colours, and these only, as in 
the vesture of other illuminations of the Great 
High Priest by earlier Churchmen. 

It is unnecessary to refer to any more 
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twelfth-century MSS. to prove the point. 
But I would invite careful attention to a 
comparison of the actual colours of the twelfth- 
century vestments first alluded to, with the 
colouring of the liturgical vestures of the 
illuminated MSS. It will be seen that the 
only colours mentioned with reference to the 
vestments themselves are—gold, blue, purple, 
red, and white (the five ancient colours) ; 
also black and green; but these two latter 
subordinately, as it were.- So much with 
regard to the actual colours of the actual 
vestments which we know were then in use. 
By referring back to the illuminations, it will 
also be seen that the only colours of the 
liturgical vestments therein depicted are— 
gold, blue, purple, red, and white ; and also 
black and green: though these two latter 
colours, as the drawings themselves and my 
description of them imply, are depicted as in 
some degree subordinate to the other five. 
It shows the extveme accuracy of the colouring 
of old illuminated MSS. We may truly say 
their colouring tallies to a degree with that of 
old twelfth century vestments alluded to by 
antiquarian writers. 

In the thirteenthcentury the use of liturgical 
colours in the Church of England remained 
much the same. The following descriptions 
of old thirteenth-century vestments are culled 
from. the same antiquarian work—Chambers’s 
Divine Worship in England. 


At St. Paul’s, Drayton the Treasurer gave, in 1275, 
a vestment with apparels of silk sewn on, embroidered 
with shields and nodules, partly of silk, partly 
embroidered ; with stole and maniple woven of red 
silk, with nodules and flowers of gold thread inter- 
posed. The amice was sewn with silk, red and blue, 
the girdle of red silk. In Dart’s Canterbury (App. 
ix.) the vestimentum of R.de Winchelsey, Archbishop, 
was of red samit embroidered with golden trees, viz., 
chasuble, cope, two tunics, two dalmatics, worked 
with gold thread and pearls. There was one great 
diapered vestment, chasuble, tunic, dalmatic, albe 
with apparels, with amice, stole, and maniple. A 
complete vestment of W. de Ledebar was a chasuble 
of Tharse (Tarsus), green, and diapered with vine 
leaves, with albe and amice embroidered with golden 
eagles and red roses, stole and maniple of velvet 
embroidered with golden roses. 

At Canterbury the “vestment ” of Peckham, Arch- 
bishop, was a chasuble, one tunic, one dalmatic of 
cloth of gold : the “‘ vestment ” of Winchelsey, Arch- 
bishop, one chasuble, one cope, one tunic, one 
dalmatic, diapered with gold, etc. 

At Exeter, Simon, Bishop 1204, gave a pair of 
vestments of white samit, whose albe. is of silk; 


another pair of red samit; a third of red samit, 
without a chasuble. 

At Salisbury, in 1222, were three tunics and three 
embroidered dalmatics, two of which were of blue 
silk, and a pair of red silk ; a white tunic and dalmatic, 
the dalmatic embroidered with flowers. 

At St. Paul’s, in 1295, was an albe with apparels 
sewn on with nodules, and crosses between them of 
black silk ; stole, maniple, and the apparel of the 
amice of the same suit, for the soul of Eleanor, Queen. 
At Exeter, in 1327 (Okver, 298), given by Bishop 
Brewer in 1224, was a chasuble with dalmatic and 
tunicle of white diaper, with an albe of silk, stole and 
maniple of purple colour, with gilt eagles and other 
animals, and an amice of the same colour. 


These descriptions of old vestments prove 
beyond all doubt that the liturgical colours 
still in use in the Church of England in the 
thirteenth century were—gold, blue, purple, 
red,and white ; and also greenand black. The 
meagre allusion to the two latter colours in 
comparison to the others, each being named 
only once, indicates clearly enough the pre- 
eminence still given at this period in the 
system of the Church of England to the five 
mystic colours of the law. 

With regard to the testimony of thirteenth 
century illuminated MSS.—in the British 
Museum there is a Psalter(Vesp. A.i.)in which 
is a very fine illuminated figure of our Blessed 
Lord of thirteenth century work by an English 
hand. He is drawn as the Great High 
Priest, in the act of blessing. The alb is 
white, edged at the sleeves with gold; the 


_tunic purple (or the colour which in some 


illuminations is used to indicate purple), 
edged also with broad bands of gold; and 
the toga, or loose upper vestment, blue lined 
with scarlet. The purple tunic is shown to 
be lined with green, for a little bit of green 
lining appears visible where the arm is up- 
raised in the act of blessing. The only 
colours indicated are—gold, blue, purple, 
red, and white, superadded to which is the 
green, which is just visible in ¢he Zining of the- 
purple vestment. 

Another fine illuminated MS. in the British ‘ 
Museum, which is known as “ Queen Mary’s 
Psalter,” and dates from the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century, is equally accurate in its 
colouring. Upon folio 300 there is a drawing 
of a Bishop in liturgical vesture. He is 
depicted in a blue chasuble lined with scarlet, 
a purple dalmatic, a white alb with green 
apparel, and a scarlet amice. 
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Upon folio 304 is another rich illumination 
of a group of kneeling Bishops. The fore- 
most figure is represented in a cloth of gold 
cope lined with scarlet, and a purple or white 
alb (from the shading it is not quite clear 
which colour is intended). Beside him is 
another Bishop in white mitre, with blue cope 
and scarlet amice—the only colours visible 
in his vesture. In the background is the 
figure of another Bishop, but his white mitre 
only is visible. 

Upon folio 308 there is another rich 
illumination, showing a group of Bishops. 
There are five Bishops in chasubles, and one 
in a cloth of gold cope. Of the five Bishops, 
three have blue chasubles, and the other 
two cloth of gold ones lined with scarlet. 
In this group there is no green or black 
colour shown in the vesture of any one of the 
five Bishops, or any other colour than gold, 
blue, purple, red, and white. It tends to 
prove the still prevailing orthodoxy of the 
Church of England at the latter end of the 
thirteenth century. 

The comparison I have drawn attention to, 
between the descriptions of actual vestments 
and the colouring of illuminated MSS., 
entirely disposes of the assertion that these 
old examples of the limner’s art in the Middle 
Ages are not reliable evidence of the colour 
of the liturgical vestments which were in 
vogue in the Church of England at the period 
the illuminations were drawn. 





JPrimitive Agricultural 
Implements. 


Part II. 
By G. LAURENCE GomMé, F.S.A. 


agi now pass on to the bronze age. 
Vi It will at once be recognized what 
an enormous advance man had 
made when he began to utilize 
bronze for weapon and tool. It is to be 
measured by a few significant facts, which 
have been ascertained about the history 
of the bronze age culture. Like the stone 
age, it came from the East ; but, unlike the 
stone-age man, the bronze-age man, with his 
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superior weapons and tools, ignored the old 
trackways by the great rivers and sea coasts, 
and was able at once to force his way through 
the interior of the countries without receiving, 
says Worsaz, any serious check from the 
primitive forests, the marshes, or similar 
natural obstacles.* 

Dr. Evans observes, that sickles are the 
only undoubtedly agricultural implements 
in bronze with which we are acquainted in 
this country.t Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
figuring such an one in his Zarly Man in 
Britain (p. 360), says the harvest was gathered 
in with reaping hooks of the small kind, used 
for cutting off the ears after the manner 
universal among the Greeks and Romans. 
Traditions of the use of bronze sickles sur- 
vived, says Dr. Evans, to a comparatively 
late date in Greece and Italy, and he quotes 
some passages from Sophocles, Ovid, and 
Virgil in support of this assertion.t On 
this rather interesting subject, Mr. Elton has 
said something, in his Origins of English 
History (pp. 32-3). Posidonius visited Britain 
and describes a harvest— 

Where the people have mean habitations con- 
structed for the most part of rushes or sticks, and 
their harvest consists in cutting off the ears of corn 
and storing them in pits underground. 


Dickson, in his Husbandry of the Ancients, 
collects together some curious passages bear- 
ing on ancient agricultural implements, and 
I will summarize them next. 

Varro describes three different ways of 
reaping :— 

There is one way, says he, as in Umbria, where 
they cut the straw. close to the ground with a hook, 
and lay down each handful as it is cut; when many 
of these are laid down they go over them again, and 
strip the ears from the stalks, they throw the ears 
into baskets and carry them to the threshing floor ; 
they leave the straw on the field, from whence it is 
taken and stacked up. They reap after another 
manner, as in Picenum, where they have a curved 
wooden batillum, upon the extremity of which there 
is a little iron saw; this, when it comprehends a 
bunch of ears, cuts them, and leaves the straw stand- 
ing in the field to be cut afterwards. There is a third 
manner of reaping, as in the environs of Rome and 
many other places, where they cut the stalks in the 
middle, the upper part of which they take in their 
left hands: from which middle, I am of opinion, 


* See Worsazx’s admirable summary in his Judus- 
trial Arts of Denmark, pp. 41-43. 
+ Ancient Bronze Implements, p. 194. 
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the word mersis is derived. The straw below the 
hand, which remains fixed to the ground, is after- 
wards cut; but that which is fixed to the ear is 
7 in baskets to the threshing-floor.—Var., lib. 1, 
chap. 1. 


The last of the ways of reaping here men- 
tioned, is the same with that commonly used 
in Britain. . . . Inthe second way of reaping, 
the instrument used is called a batillum. 
This instrument appears to be a kind of 
shovel . . . but curved in such a manner as 
to turn the sharp edge of it to the side ; upon 
this edge, the iron saw seems to have been 
fixed, which comprehended the stalks be- 
tween the teeth, and these being sharp, cut 
off the ears; the ears when cut off fall into 
the bottom of the batillum. It is probable 
that it was used with the right hand as a 


Columella; he says that the inhabitants of 
Gaul reaped the millet and panic with a 
pecten. “Panicum et milium singulatim 
péctine manuali legunt Gallie!”* He calls 
it “ pecten manuale,” to distinguish it from 
an instrument used for the same purpose, 
which was pushed forward by an ox. This 
word is derived from the verb “ pectere.”+ 


Speaking of reaping corn, Pliny says :— 

There are different modes of reaping. In the vast 
plains of Gaul very large wooden machines, armed 
with teeth on their edges, and mounted on two 
wheels, are forced through the standing corn by an 
animal propelling them from behind; thus, as the 
ears are cut off, they fall into the machines. 


Palladius, in his De ve Rustica, says :— 


The more level parts of Gaul use the following 
expeditious method for reaping, and dispensing with 
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small scythe, and that the reaper at every 
stroke emptied it into a basket.* 

Columella likewise mentions different ways 
of reaping, and different instruments used 
for this purpose :— 

There are, says he, several ways of reaping ; many 
cut the stalks by the middle, with drag-hooks, and 
these either beaked or toothed. Many gather the 
ears with mergas, and others with combs; this 
method does very well when the crop is thin, but 
it is very troublesome when the corn is thick. If, in 
reaping with hooks, a part of the straw is cut off with 
the ears, it is immediately gathered into a heap, or 
into the nubilarium, and after being dried, by being 
exposed to the sun, is threshed ; but if the ears only 
are cut off, they are carried directly to the granary 
and threshed during the winter.—Col., lib. ii. cap, xxi. 


The pecten was an instrument that cut off 
the ears of corn in the same manner as the 
merga. It is mentioned by Pliny as well as 


* Dickson’s Husbandry of the Ancients, vol. ii., 
PP- 353-356. 
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the labour of men, with a single ox complete the 
whole extent of the harvest. For this purpose a 
vehicle is made, carried upon two low wheels. Its 
surface is square and bordered by planks, which, 
sloping outwards, make the inside wider at top than 
bottom. On the fore part of the carriage the planks 
are not So high as at the sides, and here are planted 
in a row numerous small teeth, set at distances 
according to the size of the wheat ears, and all curv- 
ing upwards (at the same elevation as Mongez’). From 
the rear of the aforésaid vehicle a couple of small 
poles are arranged just like the poles used in carrying 
litters (sedan-poles), into which the ox is fastened, his 
head towards the carriage, by means of a yoke and 
straps. He must, however, be a quiet beast, so as 
not to go beyond the direction of his driver (the pace 
required), When the latter begins to drive the 
machine through the standing corn, all the ears that 
are seized by the teeth are carried in a heap into the 
vehicle, the straw being torn off and left standing ; 
the ox-driver following behind, regulating the eleva- 





* Pliny, Vat. Hist., lib. xviii., cap. xxx. a 
+ Dickson’s Husbandry of the Ancients, vol. ii, 
PP: 355-359- 
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tion or depression of the machine occasionally, and 
thus in a few goings forward and returnings, in the 
short space of a few hours the whole harvest is 
carried (or completed), This plan is suitable for 
plains and level ground, and where the straw is not 
considered a thing of importance.* 


The instrument thus described is figured 
in Plate IV. of vol. iii. (1818) of the Mémoires 
de [Institut of France in illustration of 
an article by M. Mongez entitled “ Mémoire 
sur les Instruments d’Agriculture employés 
par les Anciens,” and it is so curious that I 
have reproduced the drawing in these pages 
(fig. 1). There are nine plates in illustration 
of this very valuable article, and one of these 
may be specially mentioned here as figuring 
the reaper cutting with a short hand-sickle 
the ears of corn short off from the top of the 
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month of the year in Anglo-Saxon times, 
which are drawn in outline by the pen in the 
Harleian MS., No. 603. The subjects of the 
Anglo-Saxon series are :—In January, plough- 
ing with oxen; February, pruning trees; 
March, digging and sowing; April, feasting ; 
May, shepherds attending their flocks ; June, 
cutting down timber and carting it; July, 
mowing ; August, reaping ; September, hunt- 
ing and leading the pigs to the wood to feed ; 
October, hawking ; November, bonfires; De- 
cember, winnowing. It will be seen at once 
what a very remarkable picture of early agri- 
cultural life is here represented. That relating 
to August reaping is figured by Mr. Wright 
and re-produced here (fig. 2). 

The activity of the reapers, says Mr. Wright, 
is well represented. The corn appears at this 











stalk (fig. 34, Plate V.)—an ancient practice 
which has been already noticed. 

We have now obtained sufficient informa- 
tion, meagre and incomplete, it is true, but 
still distinct enough to shed a light upon 
these distant ages. It now becomes neces- 
sary to turn to some further evidence, which 
will give us not so much a definite classi- 
fication into stone-age or iron-age culture 
as it will supply us with a general notion 
of the strong element of survival from primi- 
tive times in many of the most important 
methods of performing agricultural labour. 
Anglo-Saxon methods of reaping were very 
different from that just mentioned as obtain- 
ing amongst the ancient Gauls. Mr. Wright 
has published in his Archeological Album 
some remarkable illustrations of the calendar 
representing the occupations peculiar to each 


* Norfolk and Norwich Arch. Soc. Trans. (On Some 
Reaping Machines of the Ancient Gauls), vol. vii., 
Pp. 103-104. 


period not to have been sheaved in the field). 
but to have been carried directly away. The 
warrior with his spear and horn appears to be 
guardian of the field, whose duty it was to 
watch against sudden attacks on the harvest 
in those unsettled times.* The corn is evi- 
dently grown in narrow strips, the balks being 
plainly depicted, and the sickle used appears 
to be identical with the hand-sickle still in 
use. 

In Eccleston’s Introduction to English 
Antiquities, p. 66, is figured from the Harleian 
MSS. some most spirited drawings of plough- 
ing, sowing, mowing, gleaning, measuring 
corn, and harvest supper; and, says the 
author, the ploughs, picks, spades, scythes, 
reaping-hooks, flails, and axes of the hus- 
bandman, as drawn in old MSS., are of very 
good shape, and must have required a con- 
siderable quantity of ion in their manufacture. 

In Scotland there are many peculiarities 


* Wright’s Archeological Album, p. 64. 
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in agricultural implements which, in addition 
to those already mentioned, are wonderfully 
significant of primitive usages. The old Scots 
plough is one of the most curious examples of 
a constant use of the same implement through- 
out along series of years. It is thus described 
in Dickson’s Treatise of Agriculture :— 

The several parts of the old Scots plough are the 
head, the beam, the sheath, the wrest, the mold- 
board, the two handles, and the two rungs ; these are 
of timber, and there are of iron, the sock and coulter. 
The head and sock are for opening the land below ; 
the coulter for cutting anything hard that is on the 
surface; the wrest and mold-board for raising the 
earth and turning it over; the beam for fixing the 
draught to.* 

In Caithness, about a century ago, the 
only plough known or used was called the 
thrapple plough. It had only one stilt and 
two mould-boards, one on each side, and 
the ploughman held his plough steady in 
the furrow by holding the stilt with both his 
hands close to his right side, which he covered 
with a sheep’s skin to preserve his clothes.t 
Dr. Mitchell has noticed the use of the one- 
stilt plough, and has figured it in his Past in 
the Present, p. 95. It was in use in Shetland 
and in Orkney.t In the Isle of Man the 
plough generally used until a century after 
the Act of Settlement resembled the old 
Scottish pleeuch. It was drawn by four oxen 
yoked abreast ; the assistance of two men was 
also required, one to hold the plough, and 
the other provided with a fork, to assist in 
regulating the depth of the furrow.§ 

The Highland harrow (fig. 3) is almost 
equally simple with the spade. It is composed 
of three bulls 2’ 3” long, 2 inches broad, 13 
deep; the intervals between the bulls is 4 
inches. Each bull has seven teeth of wood. 
The three bars which cross the bulls have each 
of them five teeth; the whole length of the 
harrow is 2’ 3”, and breadth 1’ 2”, containing 
twenty-seven teeth. Eachend isfurnished with 
a handle, which is bent like a hoop, and is 
wrought with the hand chiefly by women. || 


* Dickson’s Treatise of Agriculture, 1770, pp. 159, 
160. See also Stat. Account of Scotland, i., p. 3913 


v., p. 18. 

¢'Marshall’s Agriculture of the Highlands, p. 204. 

} Barry’s Hist. of Orkney, 1808, p. 3533; Stat. 
Account of Scotland, v. 226. 

§ Train’s Hist. of the Isle of Man, ii. 241. 

| Ure’s Agriculture of Dumbarton, p. 40; also 
Barry’s History of Orkney, p. 353 





In the Isle of Man the teeth were made 
of wood hardened over the fire, and were 
sharpened every morning before yoking. * 
There is one other object connected with 
this most interesting subject which must be 
mentioned, and that is the means of transport 
used in the primitive farmyard. It is difficult 
to conceive a time before the age of railways, 
but it is much more difficult to conceive that 
our own land supplies evidence of the age 
before wheeled carts. Dr. Mitchell has 
touched upon this topic, and has figured 
three examples of the kind of sledge-cart 
used in the Highlands ; + but the evidence is 
far more extensive than would at first thought 
be imagined. Mr. Lucas, in his Studies in 
Nidderdale, pp. 214-5, observes that wheeled 
conveyances are of very recent introduction 
in the upper part of the dale, and he gives 
an account of the first pair of wheels seen. 
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They were all of one piece, and quite solid, 
being cut out of a single piece of wood, and 
before this the vehicle used for the convey- 
ance of the dead was a kind of litter drawn 
by two horses, one before and one behind. 
In Rosshire the farmers collected their 
manure into dunghills, and spread it on their 
fields by means of a kind of cart called 
kellachies. They consist of small solid wheels 
on which a frame is placed, and in an open- 
ing a conical coarse wicker basket is set 
wherein the dung iscarried.{ In Dumbarton 
sledges were used to a considerable extent, § 
and the same was the case all over Stirling- 
shire. || In Caithness there were no carts 
made use of. The farmers carried their 





* Train’s Hist. of the Isle of Man, ii. 241. 

+ Past in the Present, p. 97. 

t Sinclair’s Stat. Acc. of Scotland, iii, p. 113 
Donaldson’s Agriculture of Elgin, p. 22. 
§ Ure’s Agriculture of Dumbarton, p. 43. 
|| Belsche’s Agriculture of Stirling, p. 41. 
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manure to the land and their corn from it in 
creels upon the backs of horses,* and in 
Galloway the same kind of contrivance was 
used, persons being employed on each side 
with forks to keep the basket in a proper 
poise. T 

I think there is sufficient evidence here to 
show that the development in agricultural 
matters has been remarkably slow. Many 
writers have proved this from the old customs 
and methods of land-tenure ; but the corre- 
lative evidence to be derived from the im- 
plements in use has not yet been attempted. 
That what has been done in this article is 
inadequate I well know, but as an instalment 
towards a most interesting investigation, I 
think it will be found acceptable, or at all 
events it will serve to show how much there 
is to the reflective antiquary in the by-ways 
of our own land for study and information. 


ee 
St. Christopher as portrayed in 
England during the Middle Ages. 


By C. E. Keyser, M.A., F.S.A. 


‘* Xp ’oferi sancti speciem quicunque tuetur 
Illo nempe die nullo langore gravetur.” 


4\T will appear rash to undertake to 

by] write an essay upon a subject so 

yy} well known as that of St. Christo- 
pher, and hopeless to endeavour to 

bring forward anything new, or to throw any 
fresh light, on a legend which has already 
been so often and so thoroughly described. 
It is not therefore my intention to investigate 
the allegory of St. Christopher, as this has 
already been fully worked out; but it will be 
my aim to point out the usual treatment of 
this subject in mural paintings, etc., in our 
English churches, and to direct attention to 
any peculiarities of treatment in the various 
instances which have come under my notice. 
The legend of St. Christopher seems to 
have been introduced into England at a 
comparatively late period, and there are very 
few existing or recorded representations of 
the saint prior to the year 1400. During the 


* Marshall’s Agriculture of the Highlands, p. 204. 
+ Webster’s Agriculture of Galloway, p. 12. 


reign of Henry III., very great encourage- 
ment was accorded to the art of painting, 
and many of the most interesting wall paint- 
ings surviving to our time belong to this 
period. It was doubtless during this reign, 
and possibly in consequence of the many 
foreign artists who were attracted to England, 
that pictures of St. Christopher were first 
delineated. Various entries occur in the 
Court Rolls and elsewhere of orders being 
given, and payments made, for the execution 
of those series of paintings, with which the 
secular as well as the religious buildings were 
invariably adorned; and perhaps the earliest 
reference to St. Christopher was the commis- 
sion for a painting to be depicted in the 
chapel of St. Peter within the Tower of 
London in 1248. About the same time a 
picture in glass of the saint was ordered for 
the Queen's Chapel at Winchester. At West 
Chiltington Church, Sussex, a very interest- 
ing series of New Testament subjects has 
recently been discovered. Amongst these 
has been introduced a painting of St. Christo- 
pher, which, if coeval with the other pictures, 
as it appears to be, is a work of the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. At Heading- 
ton Church, Oxon, amongst a series of New 
Testament subjects, a figure of St. Christopher 
also occurs. All the paintings are stated 


(Society of Antiquaries’ Proceedings, 2nd 
series, ii, 316) to be of the latter part of 


the thirteenth century. At Winterbourne 
Dauntsey Church, Wiltshire, a similar series 
of paintings of thirteenth century date was 
found on the walls of the nave and destroyed. 
St. Christopher was included amongst them, 
but it is alleged to have been of later date 
than the remainder of the series. At St. 
Albans Cathedral on the north nave piers are 
four large paintings, one portraying St. Chris- 
topher. These are supposed to have been 
executed during the abbacy of Thomas Dela- 
mere in the second half of the fourteenth 
cen Examples have been found at 
Witton (Norfolk), Croydon (Surrey), and 
Shorwell (Isle of Wight), which are attributed 
to the fourteenth century; but the great 
majority of the wall paintings of this subject 
which have been brought to light are either of 
late fifteenth or early sixteenth century execu- 
tion. It is uncertain how St. Christopher 
came to obtain the very great popularity 
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which was certainly accorded to him through- 
out the fifteenth century, but there can be no 
doubt of the fact, of which the number of 
pictures of him in our churches affords the 
clearest evidence. Before commencing a 
description of these various paintings, I will 
refer those who are anxious to obtain all 
particulars as to the legend of St. Christopher 
to the following authorities, viz.: Legenda 
Aurea, of which an edition was printed by 
Caxton towards the end of the fifteenth 
century ; Collections of the Surrey Archao- 
logical Society, vi. 57; British Archeological 
Association Fournal, iii. 85 ; Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections, iv. 1-19; YFournal of 
the Royal Institute of Cornwall, April 1872, 
p- 53; Duke, Prolustones Historie, Appendix 
note; An Essay upon a figure of St. Christo- 
pher at Fordholme Church ; andthe second 
volume ot Mrs. Jameson’s Poetry of Sacred 
and Legendary Art. 

As may be gleaned from these several 
authorities, the reason for the representation 
of this saint is at once apparent. According 
to the legend as imported into England, it 
was popularly supposed that all persons who 
looked on his portrait would for that day 
be protected by him from a violent death. 
Hence the conspicuous situation which he 
almost invariably occupies in our English 
churches. In foreign countries the more 
rational portion of the legend was also re- 
tained, and on many houses near the fords of 
rivers, gigantic representations of the saint 
were depicted and are still to be seen. 

There can be no doubt that, though in 
later times St. Christopher came to be vene- 
rated as an individual personage, at first he 
was more appropriately regarded as one of 
the legendary moralities, and his story was 
intended to inculcate generally an instructive 
and admirable doctrine. Thus it may well 
be classed with such popular representations 
as “The Dance of Death,” “ Les trois rois 
morts et les trois rois vifs,” ‘‘ The Purging 
of the Seven Deadly Sins,” “The Wheel of 
Fortune,” but above all with that mythical 
hero “St. George,” who also in the fifteenth 
century attained to a degree of popularity, 
not inferior even to that of St. Christopher 
himself. With all of these subjects St. Chris- 
topher is constantly found associated on the 
walls of churches, and especially with that 


of “St. George and the Dragon.” Saints 
Christopher and George are usually portrayed 
side by side,* and the association between 
them is well described in the Archaological 
Fournal, xxxiv., 238, where we find it stated 
that “as St. Christopher was addressed 
mostly to the common mind as potent to aid 
in all the instant maladies and evils of this 
life, saving from fatigue or sudden death, so 
St. George appealed to the knight or soldier, 
who was to succour the distressed and be the 
scourge of evil. Such was the theory of 
chivalry.” 

As has already been stated, the popularity 
of St. Christopher in England has been 
abundantly proved, by the numerous pictures 
which have been discovered in our churches 
during the restorations which have so uni- 
versally prevailed during the past few years, 
unfortunately in most instances only brought 
to light to be again whitewashed over, or 
completely destroyed. It may safely be 
alleged that during the fifteenth century a 
figure of St. Christopher occupied a promi- 
nent situation in the majority of, if not in all, 
the churches in England, though very few 
examples of mural representations of this 
legend have been tecorded as having been 
found in the northern counties. A very 
large number have been noted in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Devonshire, the three counties 
which specially exhibit in their church 
architecture, screen work, etc., a foreign 
religious influence, either imported through 
intercourse with other countries in the course 


* The instances where Saints George and Christo- 
pher are portrayed in the same Church are com- 
paratively numerous, and a list is here appended. 
They are sometimes depicted on opposite walls, but 
more generally close together, and very often side by 
side ; those which are thus represented being dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk. Pickering,* Yorkshire ; 
Gawsworth, Cheshire; Slapton, Raunds, Hargrave, 
Northants ; Houghton Conquest, Bedfordshire ; Evers- 
den, Cambridgeshire ; Witton,* Drayton,* Fritton,* 
Norfolk ; Preston, Troston, Sproughton,* Chelles- 
worth, Bradfield Combust,* Suffolk ; Croydon, Surrey; 
Stedham, Sussex ; Devizes, St. Mary’s,* Witsford,* 
Wiltshire ; and Whimple,* Devon. At Bradninch, 
Devon, they both appear on the roodscreen, while at / 
Horsham St. Faith’s, Norfolk, St. George is painted 
on the screen and St. Christopher on the pulpit. At 
Randworth, Norfolk, and Winchester Cathedral are 
wall paintings of St. Christopher and paintings on 
panel of St. George. In stained glass they appear 
side by side at Aldwinkle St. Peter’s, Northants. 
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of trade, or by the settlement of foreign com- 
munities in England. 

In the case of the wall paintings, the subject 
of St. Christopher is almost invariably found 
in the nave, and usually on the wall opposite 
the main entrance, and is so represented as 
to be visible to people even passing by the 
church. Several instances have occurred 
where his portraiture has been painted over 
other earlier subjects, which had previously 
occupied the coveted position, as at Stow 
Bardolph, Norfolk, where an early representa- 
tion was found depicted over what had for- 
merly been the most popular legend in the 
eastern counties, namely, the “ Martyrdom 
of St. Edmund,” above the south doorway. 
In this church a second portrait of the saint 
was found over the north doorway, of later 
date than that previously mentioned. The 
present south door is now the principal 
entrance to the church, and it may be as- 
sumed that the example over the north door 
was painted because it was considered that 
the picture of the saint previously existing 
did not occupy a sufficiently prominent situa- 
tion. The facts may possibly suggest that 
up to the fifteenth century the north entrance 
had been the principal one, but that owing 
to some change in the nucleus of the village 
or for some other cause, the south entrance 
became the main doorway to the church, 
and that it was consequent on this change 
that the second painting was executed. At 
Brisley, Norfolk, unless there is some confu- 
sion amongst the several authorities upon the 
subject, a portrait of St. Christopher was 
likewise found both on the north and south 
walls. At Burnham Overy, also in Norfolk, 
a painting of the saint is recorded as existing 
both in the nave and chancel. Neither is 
now visible, but if the latter ever did exist, 
it is the only instance which has been re- 
corded as having been found on the walls of 
the chancel. A few cases have been noticed, 
where the portrait of the saint had been re- 
painted, as at Slapton, Northants, and Wils- 
ford, Wiltshire, where beneath a late example 
of this subject was found an earlier one of 
far greater artistic merit. At Wedmore, 
Somersetshire, during recent restorations (see 
ante, vol. iv., p. 29), no less than three dis- 
tinct representations of this legend were 
found on the wall behind the pulpit. 


As the south doorway is almost always the 
principal entrance of the ordinary parish 
church, we usually find the representation 
of the saint either over the north door or 
on the north wall of the nave directly facing 
the entrance. Several instances have been 
brought to light on the south wall, as at Bun- 
bury, Cheshire ; Chesham, Bucks; Eversden 
and Bartlow, Cambs; Wells, Randworth, 
Wimbotsham, and Sedgford, Norfolk; Hes- 
sett, Chellesworth, and Wangford, Suffolk ; 
Croydon, Surrey; St. John’s and St. Law- 
rence, Winchester ; Winfrith Newburgh, Dor- 
set; Homington and Idmiston, Wilts, etc. 
At the old church of St. Mary Major, Exeter, 
an example was discovered on the south wall 
of the tower. At Witton, Norfolk, and Over- 
ton Longueville, Hunts, this subject occurs 
on the wall at the side of the door. It is 
also sometimes found on the nave piers, 
as at St. Albans Cathedral and Watford, 
Herts; South Bersted, Sussex; Upavon, Wilts ; 
and Poyntington, Somerset. At South Elm- 
ham, St. James’s, Suffolk, St. Christopher 
appears on one splay, while his attendant 
hermit occupies the opposite splay of a 
window. At Ufford, Suffolk, the figure of 
the saint occurs on the north wall quite at 
the east end of the nave without any appa- 
rent motive for its unusual situation. The 
example already referred to at West Chilt- 
ington is similarly placed. 

There are very few examples where the 
portraiture of the saint is delineated else- 
where than in the nave. At Winchester 
Cathedral a colossal painting till recently 
existed in the north transept; and another 
large subject, supposed to be a St. Christopher, 
has lately been found in the transept of Irth- 
lingborough Church, Northants. At Spald- 
ing, Lincolnshire, a portion of this subject is 
still visible on the north-east pier of the south 
transept. The example at Burnham Overy 
has already been referred to as an unique 
instance of a mural painting of St. Chris- 
topher in the chancel.* On the. beautiful 


* In Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, mention is 
made of numerous images of St. Christopher as 
formerly existing in the parochial churches, and es- 
pecially at Norwich. Many of these were probabl 
statuettes richly painted and gilded. At the South 
Kensington Museum are some highly illuminated 
effigies of the saint brought from churches in the 
Tyrol. 
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altar-screen formerly in the church of Wel- 
lington, Somerset, and now in the Taunton 
Museum, St. Christopher appears in con- 
junction with SS. Catherine, Margaret, and 
other saints. At Canterbury Cathedral until 
recently a painting of this subject was visible 
on the walls of Becket’s crown at the east 
end of the building. This was a very late 
example, and formed a portion of the de- 
corations carried out at the expense of Car- 
dinal Pole, the last Roman Catholic prelate, 
who was interred in the Cathedral. Other 
mural representations have been recorded as 
existing in the Hungerford Chapel, Salisbury 
Cathedral, destroyed by Wyatt, in the War- 
wick Chapel at Tewkesbury Abbey, in St. 
Catherine’s Chapel at Cirencester Church, 
Gloucestershire, and in the chantry of Peter 
Arderne in Latton Church, Essex; and a 
portion of another is still visible, facing the 
entrance, in a chantry chapel to the south 
of the chancel of Stoke Dry Church, Rut- 
landshire, painted over a thirteenth century 
representation of the Virgin and Child. 

Very few panel paintings of this saint have 
been recorded as being still, or till recently, 
in existence ; and he rarely occurs amongst 
the large series of saints portrayed on the 
panels of the roodscreens, doubtless because 
his picture already occupied a more pro- 
minent place in the Church. The only 
recorded instances are four in number, viz., 
three on the roodscreens at Binham Abbey, 
“ Norfolk ; Roxton, Bedfordshire; and Brad- 
ninch, Devonshire; and one on the pulpit 
at Horsham, St. Faith’s, Norfolk; all these 
are late fifteenth or early sixteenth century 
work, 

In painted glass the list of examples I have 
been enabled to collect is somewhat meagre. 
Perhaps the earliest which I have seen is in 
the Church of Corby, Northants, where a 
small portrait of the saint in dark glass 
occupies the quatrefoil in the head of a fine 
Decorated window of date about the end of 
the thirteenth century. Another very interest- 
ing example may be seen at York Minster 
in the central light of the west window on 
the south side of south aisle. The figure is 
almost full size, the date of the first half 
of the fourteenth century. Later examples 
may still be seen at King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge; Aldwinkle St. Peter’s, North- 





amptonshire ; Stockerston, Leicestershire ; 
Yarnton, Oxon, etc., and full descriptions 
of others may be found in various authori- 
ties, viz. (i) at Durham Cathedral (Ornsby, 
Sketches of Durham, p. 30); (ii) at Ludlow, 
Shropshire (Irvine, History of Ludlow, p. 28) ; 
(iii) at West Wickham, Kent ( Weale’s Quar- 
terly Papers, vol. iv.), etc. Representations 
in glass of this saint seem to have been not 
uncommon in domestic buildings; and ex- 
amples have till recently existed at Salisbury 
and Leicester, the former being still preserved 
in the Salisbury museum. A list of examples 
still, or till recently, in existence, will be 
appended at the end of this article. 

A very few brasses remain with effigies of 
St. Christopher represented on them. On 
the well-known example at Wyke, near Win- 
chester, the figure of the saint occupies the 
position usually filled by the portrait of the 
deceased. In the series of saints ranged 
round the fine brasses at Tattershall, Lin- 
colnshire, and Morley, Derbyshire, St. Chris- 
topher occurs; and it is perhaps surprising 
that he is not found more often, unless we 
may assume that he was looked upon as 
being more potent to protect the bodies of — 
the living than to mediate on behalf of the 
souls of those who had completed their 
mortal career. 

In sculpture very few examples can be 
cited. On the fine monuments at Beaumaris, 
Anglesey ; Warrington, Lancashire; and 
Harewood, Yorkshire, St. Christopher is in- 
cluded in the number of the saints ranged 
within niches around the tombs. On the 
walls of an oratory at Norwich Castle a series 
of rude sculptures, which retain traces of early 
colouring, still exist, carved out of the wall, 
and St. Christopher here occurs in company 
with SS. Catherine, Margaret, etc. A some- 
what similar and apparently very ancient 
sculpture of the saint exists in an oratory 
within the ruined keep of Guildford Castle, 
and athird in the curious cavern at Royston, 
Herts. On the font of Ware, Herts, of date 
about 1500, is an effigy of the saint, and 
other examples have been noted over the 
gateway of St. William’s College, York; on a 
boss over the north doorway on the west side 
of the cloisters at Norwich Cathedral; at 
Coverham Abbey, Yorkshire; and at Wootton 
Courtenay, Somersetshire. A gigantic figure 
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of the saint still remains at Norton Priory, 
Cheshire, which was dedicated in his honour. 

In the south transept of Hexham Abbey 
church, Northumberland, is preserved a 
statue of a man grasping a staff with both 
hands, and with portions of a figure on his 
shoulder. This is probably an effigy of St. 
Christopher. 

Amongst the numerous inscriptions on the 
church bells of the pre-reformation period 
still existing, only one remains with an in- 


vocation to St.-Christopher. This is at’ 


Willington, Bedfordshire, where upon the 
bell is inscribed “O Martir Xpofore Pro 
Nobis Semper Orate.”* It appears to have 
been a common practice to wear a small 
figure of the saint as a charm against evil. 
A specimen in silver of the 15th century is 
preserved in the art collection of the South 
Kensington Museum. 

It now remains for me briefly to describe 
the general method of delineating this subject 
in mural painting, and to point out the few 
instances where variations from, or elabora- 
tions of, the usual mode of treatment occur. 
The earlier specimens are, as usual, by far 
the best, executed with more colouring and 
animation than is found in the later examples, 
many of which, as for instance those recently 
discovered at Layer Marney, Essex, and 
North Tidworth, Wiltshire, are simply 
sketched out in outline. 

Many of the paintings of St. Christopher 
have been illustrated in the journals of the 
various Archeological Societies and else- 
where, and the following instances can pro- 
bably be most easily referred to :— 

British Archeological Association Journal, 
iii. 85, for the example at Shorwell. 

Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society, vol. iii, for that at 
Cullompton ; vol. iv., for that at Whimple. 

Norfolk Archeological Soc.,ii. 132, for that at 
Wimbotsham ; ii. 352, for that at Crostwight ; 
ili. 138, for those at Stow Bardolph; iv. 42, 
for that at Witton. 

Suffolk Archeological Soc., ii. 43, for that at 
Bardwell. 

Surrey Archeological Collections, vol. vi., 
for that at Newdigate. 

* For this information I am indebted to Mr. 


Thomas North, F.S.A., the well-known authority on 
the subject of Church Bells. 





Sussex Archeological Soc., vol. iv., for that at 
Stedham. 

And Duke’s Prolusiones Historia, p. 561, 
for that at Wilsford and Lake. 

There are also numerous coloured draw- 
ings in the collection of sketches, etc., made 
by the late Mr. Dawson Turner, with a 
view to the publication of an illustrated 
edition of Blomefield’s “‘ History of Norfolk.” 
These are now in the manuscript department 
of the British Museum, and are numbered 
23,024 to 23,062. 

The saint is always portrayed as a man of 
colossal height and Herculean proportions. 
He is usually but. slightly clad, with a single 
garment reaching down to the knees. He is 
also generally bareheaded, though sometimes 
he wears a kind of turban. He is in the act 
of fording the stream, and though the water 
rarely comes above his ankles, this is owing 
to his gigantic height, and not to the shallow- 
ness of the ford, as indicated by the presence 
of ships in full sail upon, and large fish dis- 
porting themselves beneath, the surface of the 
stream. The saint is always represented 
with a mighty staff, and with the figure of 
the infant Saviour seated on or behind his 
shoulder, holding the orb surmounted by a 
cross in His left hand, while with the right 
He is delivering the benediction. St. 
Christopher is also usually depicted as 
staggering under his noble burden, and in 
the earlier of the two examples at Stow 
Bardolph, a scroll proceeds from his mouth, 
on which are the following words : 


Parve puer, quis tu, graviorem non tolleravi. 


To which the infant Saviour replies :— 
Non mirans sis tu, nam sum qui cuncta creavi. 


In a later example found at Horley Church, 
Oxon, a somewhat similar inscription in 
English occurred : 

What art thou that art so hevy, bar I never so 
hevy a thynge. 
= (? That) I be hevy no wunder nys, for I am 
e kynge of blys. 


There seems to have been no special rule 
as to the shoulder on which the Saviour is 
seated, nor as to the side of the picture He 
occupies. St. Christopher usually grasps his 
staff in both hands. At Horley and Croydon, 
the staff has been broken by the weight 
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imposed onit. At Hallam, Nottinghamshire, 
is a representation of this subject in ancient 
glass. Here St.Christopher holds a spear in his 
left hand, with which he has just pierced a fish. 

It is not uncommon to find a mermaid or 
siren with comb or mirror introduced into 
the picture, as at Slapton, Northants ; 
Ditteridge, Wiltshire; and Melcombe Horsey, 
Dorset ; Cullompton and Whimple, Devon ; 
and besides the ships and fishes an angler is 
often seated on the bank, as at Horley, and 
Hayes, Middlesex. In the picture at 
Whimple two fishermen are introduced in 
their vessel hauling in their nets. In the 
instance at Cullompton a large fish has half 
swallowed another one not much smaller 
than itself. In an example discovered 
and destroyed at Ridlington in Rutland- 
shire, the artist portrayed some lobsters 
disporting themselves in the water; these, 
either through ignorance or a wilful per- 
version of the facts for the sake of the 
introduction of some additional colouring, 
were depicted a bright red. So again in the 
account of the painting at Witton, we read in 
Norfolk Archaologiaical Soct., vi. 43 : 

St. Christopher leaning on his staff treads in water 
which contains fish of various kinds, together with a 
lobster and a crab, whose lively contortions are hardly 
consistent with their sanguine hue. 

On the bank of the stream, in all the more 
elaborate pictures, the cell or chapel of the 
hermit is introduced, generally with a cross 
on the gable. In the example at South 
Elmham “a cock is depicted perched in the 
window.” The hermit himself stands on the 
bank, holding a lantern, and directing the 
saint across the ford. At Whimple, and at 
Gawsworth, Cheshire, a windmill is also 
represented. 

In this painting at Gawsworth, a series 
of escutcheons—doubtless of the donor of 
the picture—formed a kind of border running 
round it. So again at Cullompton, the 
beginning of the inscription, “Orate pro 
animabus, etc.,” occurs beneath the subject. 
At Whimple are kneeling figures of those 
at whose cost the painting was executed, 
and traces of similar figures are visible at 
Ridge, Hertfordshire. Below the example 
at Bibury, Gloucestershire, were the ordinary 
lines, quoted at the beginning of this article 
and alluding to the special potency of the saint, 


One of the finest examples of this subject 
was the one discovered at Fritton, in Norfolk. 
Another very interesting one still exists at 
Raunds, Northants. This is on the north 
wall of the nave, above the main arcade, and 
occupies a position between the two finest 
examples of the kindred allegories of “ The 
Purging of the Seven Deadly Sins,” and 
“Les trois rois vifs et les trois rois morts.” 
Another curious representation of the legend 
was found at Sedgford, Norfolk, where the 
infant Saviour is portrayed with three heads, 


‘—doubtless in allusion to the doctrine 


of the Blessed Trinity. In the “ Dawson- 
Turner” collection are two original sketches 
of this painting, but only one distinctly indi- 
cates this peculiarity. The most complete 
representation of this legend is that at Shor- 
well, in the Isle of Wight, where we find not 
only the usual portrait of the saint crossing 
the stream, but also the history of his life, as 
recorded in the “‘ Legenda Aurea,” terminat- 
ing with his martyrdom. In this scene he 
appears bound to a tree and transfixed with 
arrows ; many of these, however, instead of 
striking him, have glanced upwards, and one 
has pierced the eye of the king, who has 
ordered, and is superintending, his execution. 
At Portisham, Dorset, the whole legend 
seems to have been similarly represented. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a brief 
sketch of the usual mode of representation 
of this subject in our English churches, and 
to point out the various instances where the 
situation or treatment of the painting is un- 
common, I may fitly conclude by appending 
a list of all the examples of St. Christopher, 
which have come under my notice, as being 
still or till recently in existence in England. 
As this list will doubtless be very incomplete, 
I shall be grateful for information as to any 
examples not included in it. 


I, Murat PaIntTINGs oF St. CHRISTOPHER. 


Bedfordshire. — Gravenhurst (Lower), 
Houghton Conquest, Toddington. 

Buckinghamshire. — Chesham, Chesham 
Bois, Ravenston. 

Cambridgeshire. — Bartlow, Cambridge 
(St. John’s College), Cherry Hinton, Evers- 
den, Grantchester, Hardwick, Impington, 
Milton, Wilburton. 
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Cheshive.—Bunbury, Gawsworth. 

Cornwall.—Ludgvan, Mylor, St. Clements. 

Devonshire.—Cullompton, Exeter (St. Mary 
Major), Lympstone, Ringmore, Talaton, 
Tawton (Bishop’s), Whimple, Woodleigh. 

Dorsetshire.—Chickerell (West), Margaret 
Marsh, Melcombe Horsey, Portisham, Win- 
frith Newburgh. 

- £ssex.—Canewdon, Chipping Ongar, Feer- 
ing, Ingatestone, Latton, Layer Marney. 

Gloucestershire—Ampney Crucis, Baun- 
ton, ‘Bibury, Cirencester, Fairford, Tewkes- 
bury. 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight.—Bramley, 
East Meon, Shorwell, Tichborne, Winchester 
Cathedral, Winchester (St. John’s), Winchester 
(St. Lawrence). 

Hertfordshire—Ardeley, Kimpton, Long 
Marston, Ridge, St. Albans Cathedral, 
Watford. 

Huntingdonshire. — Morborne, Overton 
Longueville. 

Kent.—Canterbury Cathedral. 

Leicestershire.—Loughborough. 

Lincolnshire.—Barkston, Spalding. 

Middlesex.—Wayes, Northolt. 

Norfolk.—Alburgh, Aldborough, Arming- 
hall, Babingley, Billingford, Brisley, Brooke, 
Burgh St. Peter, Burnham Overy, Crostwick, 
Crostwight, Drayton, Fakenham, Freethorpe, 
Fring, Fritton, ‘Haddiscoe, Hardwick, Heig- 
ham, Potter, Hockering, IIketshall St. 
Margaret, Limpenhoe, Norwich (St. Ethel- 
red’s), Norwich (St. Giles), Ranworth, Sedg- 
ford, Seething, Stokesby, Stow Bardolph, 
Wacton Magna, Walpole St. Peter’s, Wells, 
Westfield, Wickhampton, | Wimbotsham, 
Witton. 

Northamptonshire.—Aston-le-Walls, Castor, 
Hargrave, Irthlingborough, Raunds, Slapton, 
Woodford Halse. 

LVottinghamshire.—Nottingham St. Mary’s. 

Oxfordshire.—Bloxham, Burford, Heading- 
ton, Horley. 

Rutlandshire-—Ketton, Ridlington, Stoke 
Dry, Weston, Edith. 

Somersetshire.—Henstridge, Loxton, Mells, 
Poyntington, Wedmore, Wellington. 

Staffordshire.—Colton. 

Suffolk. — Bardwell, Belton, Blundeston, 
Bradfield Combust, Burgh Castle, Chelles- 
worth, Elmham, South, (St. James’s), Fritton, 
Gorleston, Hawkedon, Hengrave, Hessett, 


Ipswich (St. Margaret’s), Preston, Rushmere 
near Lowestoft, Sproughton, Stowlangtoft, 
Troston, Ufford, Wangford. 
. Surrey. — Croydon, Newdigate, Warling- 
am. 
Sussex. — Bersted (South), Chiltington, 
(West), Rogate, Stedham. 
Warwickshire.—Shotteswell, Stoneleigh. 
Wiltshire.—Devizes (St. Mary’s), Ditteridge, 
Durrington, Enford, Homington, Idmiston, 
Salisbury Cathedral, Somerford Keynes, 
Stanton St. Quintin, Tidworth, North, Up- 
avon, Westwood, Wilsford and Lake, Winter- 
bourne Dauntsey, Winterbourne Earls. 
Worcestershire.—Child’s Wickham. 
Yorkshire. — Bolton -on- Swale, Conis- 
borough, Pickering. 


II.—PAINTINGS ON PANEL. 
Bedfordshire.—Roxton. 
Devonshire.—Bradninch, 
Norfolk.—Binham Abbey, Horsham St. 

Faith’s, 
III.—In ANCIENT STAINED GLASs, 
Cambridgeshire.—Cambridge (King’s Col- 
lege Chapel). 
Cornwall.—St. Neots. 
Devonshire.—Doddiscombsleigh. 
Durham.—Durham Cathedral. 
Kent.—Gillingham, West Wickham. 
Leicestershire.—Leicester, Stockerston. 
Norfolk.—Cossey Hall, Denton, Garve- 
stone, Halvergate, Ingworth, Langford, Nor- 
wich St. Stephen’s, Poringland, Snetterton, 
Tilney All Saints’. 
Northamptonshire.—Aldwinkle St. Peter’s, 


. Corby. 


Nottinghamshire.—Halam. 

Oxfordshire.—Yarnton. 

Shropshire. — Ludlow, Shrewsbury (St. 
Mary’s) 


Somersetshire.—Luccombe. ‘ 


Surrey.—Wimbledon. 

Wiltshire.—Laycock Abbey, Salisbury. 

Yorkshire.—Woolley, York Minster, York 
(All Saints, North-street), York (Holy Trinity, 
Goodramgate), York (St. Michael Le Belfry). 


IV.—ScULPTURED REPRESENTATIONS. 
Cheshire.—Norton Priory. 
Hertfordshire.—Royston, Ware. 
Lancashire.—Warrington. 
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F - iaeiona Castle, Norwich Cathe- 
ral. 
Northumberland.—Hexham. 
Somersetshire.—Wootton Courtenay. 
Surrey.—Guildford Castle. 
Wales. —Beaumaris. 
Yorkshire—Coverham Abbey, Harewood, 
York (St. William’s College.) 


V.—On BRASSES. 


Derbyshire.—Morley. 
Hampshire.—Wyke or Week. 
Lincolnshire.—Tattershall. 


Measure for Measure. 


AGT Gl. 2. 1. 





HEN Isabella visits her brother in 
prison, the cowardly Claudio breaks 
forth in complaint, and paints a 
vivid picture of the horrors of the 

damned :— 

Ay, but to die and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling !—'tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 

We have here in the expression “ delighted 

spirit,” a difficulty which none of the com- 

mentators have as yet been able to explain. 

Warburton said that the adjective meant 

‘‘ accustomed to ease and delights,” but this 

was not a very successful guess, although 

Steevens adopted it. There is certainly a 

passage in Sir Thomas Herbert’s Zvavels in 

Asia and Afrique, 1634, p. 104, which shows 
that the word de/ighted had a meaning in the 

seventeenth century which it has not at pre- 

sent. The passage is as follows: Mirza, son 
to Shah Abbas, “ gave a period to his miseries 
in this world by supping a delighted cup of 
extreame poyson.” ‘This was communicated 
to Steevens by Ritson, but I find that in the 





edition of 1638 the passage reads, ‘‘ quaffing 
a cup of deadly poison” (p. 176). The Oxford 
editor (Sir Thomas Hanmer), altered the 
word in the text to dilated, and Dr. Johnson 
mentions two suggested emendations. One 
of these is denighted, and the other delinquent, 
which latter word was suggested by Thirlby 
in his MSS. 

A loving student of our great poet has just 
suggested to the writer of this article a very 
happy reading which makes the passage clear, 
and he has further supported his opinion by 
reference to passages that certainly make the 
suggestion highly probable. 

He proposes to read deleted for delighted, 
by which means we obtain a definite descrip- 
tion of spirits destroyed or blotted out of the 
book of life. The word is common in the 
printing office, and, as Mr. Blades has shown, 
Shakespeare was well acquainted with the 
language of the press ; but it is also used in 
literature; for instance, the following passage 
quoted fro Bates’s Eternal Fudgment by 
Richardson in his English Dictionary is 
very apposite :— 

And at the last day as many as have sinned without 
the law, as delivered to the Jews, shall be judged and 
perish, not according to the law of Moses, Rom. ii., 
but the law of nature that obliged them to do good, 


and restrain themselves from evil; of which the 
counterpart was not totally de/e¢ed in their hearts. ~ 


Thomas Fuller uses the word in his Worthies 
of England :— 

I stand ready with a pencil in one hand and a spunge 
in the other, to add, alter, insert, expunge, enlarge, 
and delete. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his Mormandy and 
England, 1851, vol. ii., p. 261, writes :— 

All the schools of piety, of discipline, and of learn- 

ing had been deleted from the face of the country. 


If we think merely of the recognised spell- 
ing of the word delighted we shall find that 
there are three letters to alter, but if we take 
the older spelling dé/ited the change is easily 
made; and in a time when carelessness was 
common in the printing of books and little 
revision was given to the proofs as they were 
printed off, the archaic spelling might easily 
have been allowed to pass. In Holinshed’s 
Chronicle (ed. 1807, vol. ii, p. 8, 37) this 
spelling will be found thus :— 


And within a while they came foorth — 
all togither unto the base Court, where the King 
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[Richard II.] was deliting with the Duchesse [of 
Gloucester] in pleasant talke whom he willed now to 
returne to his lodging againe, for he might staie no 


longer. 
Again, in Tyndall’s Works (p. 154), we read, 
“Thus in the deede deliteth God.” 

Still another suggestion may be made re- 
specting the word, and that is that the word 
may have been intended for de/ited, with the 
same meaning as deleted; for besides the 
participle dedefus the Latin deleo or delino 
makes also de/itus with the same meaning, and 
Cicero has “ittere delite. 

In Bede’s LZcclesiastical History there is a 
very curious passage describing the spirits in 
hell, who leap from excess of heat to cutting 
cold, and there seems some probability that 
Shakespeare had Bede’s description in his 
mind when he wrote this speech of Claudio’s ; 
if so, a clue to the use of the word “ deleted ” 
may be found in Bede’s expression of 
‘‘ deformed spirits,” or those who have been 
degraded from a form in a previous state of 
existence. 


He that led me had a shining countenance and a 
bright garment, and we went on silently as I thought 
towards the north-east. Walking on we came toa 
vale of great breadth and depth, but of infinite length; 
on the left it appeared fall of dreadful flames ; the 
other side was no less horrid, for violent hail and cold 
snow was flying in all directions. Both places were 
full of men’s souls, which seemed by turns to be tossed 
from one side to the other, as it were by a violent 
storm ; for when the wretches could no longer endure 
the excess of heat, they leaped into the middle of 
the cutting cold; and finding no rest there, they 
leaped back again into the middle of the unquenchable 
flames. Now, whereas an innumerable multitude of 
deformed spirits were thus alternately tormented far 
and near, as far as could be seen without any inter- 
mission, I began to think that this perhaps might be 
hell, of whose intolerable flames I had often heard 
talk. My guide, who went before me, answered to 
my thought, saying, ‘‘Do not believe so, for this is 
not the hell you imagine.” * 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


* Lucidus aspectu, et clarus erat indumento, qui me 
ducebat. Incedebamus autem tacentes, ut videbatur 
mihi, contra ortum solis solsticialem ; cumque ambu- 
laremus, devenimus ad vallem multe latitudinis ac 
profunditatis, infinitee autem longitudinis; que ad 
levam nobis sita unum _latus mis ferventibus 
nimium terribile, alterum furenti grandine ac frigore 
nivium omnia perflante atque verrente non minus 
intolerabile preeferebat. Utrumque autem erat ani- 
mabus hominum plenum, que vicissim hinc inde 
videbantur quasi tempestatis impetu jactari. Cum 
enim vim fervoris immensi tolerare non _possent, 
prosiliebant miserz in medium frigoris infesti et cum 

VOL, VIII. 
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Gn Ancient Register of the 
Parish of Ashlep. 


By T. P. MARSHALL. 


Ka BAWHE parish registers of Ashley, near 
5 ij) Market Drayton, date from the 
i&eeems} year 1551, and the oldest of them 

contains so many curious entries 
other than the ordinary records of births, 
marriages, and deaths, that it is worthy of 
special notice in the pages of THE ANTI- 
quary. Before proceeding to deal with the 
book I propose to review, it will perhaps be 
as well to state that the parish of Ashley 
includes the village of that name and the 
hamlet of Hook Gate, and is situate on the 
borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire, near 
to Blore Heath, where the Lancastrian forces, 
under Lord Audley, were defeated by Lord 
Salisbury in September 1459. The parish 
church is said to owe its origin to a very 
romantic incident. An inhabitant of the 
village, David Kenrick by name, joined the 
army of the Black Prince during the time of 
the war that was being carried on against 
France. Before leaving his native place for 
“the tented field,” the soldier stuck his spear 
into the ground, and made a vow that, if it 
pleased God to spare his life, and allow him 
to return home again, he would build on that 
very spot a temple to the Most High. Tra: 
dition says that Kenrick was spared, and 





that Ashley Church is a monument to the - 


fact that he performed his vow. 

The register under discussion owes much 
of its value to the fact that it covers the 
period during which Dr. Lightfoote, the great 
Hebrew scholar, was rector of the parish ; 
indeed, the most interesting of the memoranda 
were made during the rectorship of that 
talented clergyman. The whole of the en- 


neque ibi quippiamr equiei invenire valerent, resiliebant 
rursus urendz im medium flammarum inextinguibilium. 
Cumque hac infelici vicissitudine longe a prout 
aspicere poteram, sine ulla quietis intercapedine innue 
merabilis spirituum deformium multitudo torqueretur 

cogitare coepi quod hic fortasse esset infernus, de cujus 
tormentis intolerabilibus narrare sepius audivi. Ree 
spondit cogitationi mez ductor qui me preecedebat : 
‘*Non hoc,” inquiens, “‘suspiceris; non enim hic 
infernus est ille quem putas. —Bede Opera, ed. F. A. 


Giles, 1843, vol. lii., p. 202. 
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tries, with the exception of the following note, 
on the first page, are in Latin :— 

These regysters & bookes of record were appoynted 
to be kept in the reign of Henry 8th, Anno Do. 1538. 

Whether there was an older register than 
that in question I am not in a position to 
say, but it is evident, from the date of the 
first entry, that the one we are dealing with 
was not commenced until thirteen years after 
the passing of the law above alluded to. 

The initial record, which is of the year 
1551, is interesting because it deals with the 
marriage of a descendant of the pious soldier 
who built the church :— 


Imprimis 20 Maii Matrimonium solemnizatum fuit 
inter Johannem Kendrick & Aliciam Lovat. 


The bride belonged to a family of some 
prominence in the neighbouring parish of 
Norton-in-Hales, where more than one of 
her kinsmen had the honour of filling the 
office of churchwarden. The Kendricks still 
occupy a respectable position in the parish 
of Ashley. 

With the exception of those relating to the 
noble family of Gerard, of Gerard’s Bromley, 
none of the entries common to registers are 
possessed of more than a mere local interest. 
The Gerards were once considerable owners 
of property in Ashley and the neighbourhood, 
and their family seat at Bromley Hall was 
the centre of something wider than local 
influence. Bromley Hall is now only a 
better kind of farm house, and all that 
remains to perpetuate the memory of the 
once popular family is a beautiful alabaster 
table tomb in one of the side chapels in 
Ashley church. The first of the family who 
figures in the parish register is Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, knight, who died on the 4th of 
February, 1592, and was not buried until 
the 6th of March. Sir Gilbert was a man of 
more than average ability, and was in such 
high favour with royalty that he. was made 
Keeper of the Rolls to Queen. Elizabeth. 
These facts are duly recorded by Robert 
Freeman, who was then rector of Ashley, as 
follows :— 

. 4° die Februarii Mortuus est Gilbertus Gerard, 
miles et custos rotulorum serenissimz Regine Eliza- 
bethze et sepultus 6 die Martii sequentis. 

In 1574, this Gilbert was “called upon to 
show his title to hold the third part of Ashley 


Manor, Staffordshire, and certain messuages 
in London.”* In 1614, Thomas, Lord 
Gerard, was owner of the family estates, and 
during his vegime—i.e. in the year 1617—his 
ancestral mansion was honoured with a royal 
visit, for James I., who happened to be 
passing through Ashley, spent two days at 
Bromley Hall. Edward Shipton was then 
Rector of Ashley, and he regarded the 
monarchical visit as an event of so much 
importance that he made a note of it in the 
parish register :— 

August 26th. Serenissimus Jacobus primus ejus 
nominus rex Anglize Scotorum sextus hanc villa de 
Ashley transivit ad Gerardoni Bromelia ubi biduum 
sese recreavit. 


No doubt Shipton was a guest at the Hall 
during the royal visit, and one can easily 
understand his feelings when he made a note 
of the death of the king in 1625 :— 

March 27th. Serenissimus et pacificus Magne 
Brittani rex Jacobus ex hac vita migravit et filius 
ejus insignissimus Carolus regno bonis auspiciis suc- 
cessit. Quem Deus nobis diu servet incolumem. 


Had Shipton lived long enough he would 
have learned that his prayer was not to be 
answered, for twenty years later Charles with 
his army retreated from Market Drayton to 
Stone, and in his efforts to avoid the Parlia- 
mentarians hurried through Ashley and past 
Bromley Hall, where once his father was an 
honoured guest. Dr. Lightfoote’s nephew, 
who was then acting as /ocum tenens, noted 
this incident in the parish register :— 

1645. May 22nd. Serenissimus Rex Carolus per 
hanc villam de Ashley transiit ad Stone cum magno 
militum exercitu. 

But to return to the Gerards. Another 
member of the family died in December 
1667, and was buried in January of the 
following year, two facts to be gleaned 
from the register :— 

December 28th, Obiit apud Londinum nobilissi- 
mus Carolus Dominus Gerard Baro de Gerardarum 
Bromeliz. 

1668. Jan. 25th. — fuit nobilissimus Carolus 
dominus Gerard Baro de Gerardorum Bromelia apud 
Ashley. 

Lord Gerard had a faithful negro servant, 
Lawrence by name, who survived his master 
only a little more than three months, and 


* Lee’s History of Market Drayton, p. 102. 
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was so greatly honoured and respected by 
the family that his effigy was sculptured 
on their monument. His death is thus re- 
corded :— 

April 6th. Sepultus fuit Laurentius ignoti cogno- 
minis natione Africanus professionz Christianus et 
Carolo domino Gerard defuncto servus. 

It will perhaps not be out of place to note 
that the Baroness Gerard, who lived in 1650, 
was a benefactress to the neighbourhood. 
Finding that certain water at Willough- 
bridge, on her estate, was possessed of medi- 
cinal properties, she caused baths to be 
constructed, and apartments to be provided 
“ for lodging the poorer sort of diseased and 
impotent people.” Plott, the Staffordshire 
historian, writing of the spring says:— 

The water carried with it the most rectified sulphur 
of any in England, not being, as usual, of a yellow 
colour, but clear as crystal. 

No less than sixty copious springs of this 
water rose within a space of ten square yards ; 
but the wells are not now resorted to. 

The various episcopal and other visitations 
during the period covered by the register 
have been duly noted :— 

1616, Aug. 26th. D. Ridley, Georg. Archiepiscopo 
Cantuariensi tenuit Metropolitan visitatio. 

1617. Sept. 13th. D. Johnnes Overall Episcopus 
tenuit triennale visitatione apud Uttoxeter. 

1620. Sept. 16th. Doctor Thomas Morton, Coven 
et Lich. episcopus tenuit visitatione prima apud 
Stafford. 

1623. August 25. Doctor Morton, episcopus Coven 
et Lich. visitatione triennale tenuit apud Stafford. 
Concionavit Gulielmus Primrose. Gal. i. 2. 

The William Primrose here alluded to was 
Rector of the parish of Norton-in-Hales, 
Shropshire. 

Dr. Lightfoote was inducted to the rectory 
of Ashley in September 1630. The entry re- 
cording this important event is not very 
legible, but such of it as is reads as-follows :— 

September. Johannes Lightfoote inductus fuit in 
Rectoriam de Ashley per ... . Jeoffrey Archidia- 
conum Salopiz. 

Dr. Lightfoote was a native of Stoke-on- 
Trent, where he was born in 1602, his father 
being a clergyman at that place. He was 
educated at a school near Congleton, in 
Cheshire, and afterwards became a student 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. After taking 
holy orders, he became chaplain to Sir 
Rowland Cotton, at Bellaport Hall, Norton- 








in-Hales, and, for a short time, had charge 
of the parish in which he lived. Sir Rowland 
eventually presented him to the living of 
Ashley. He only resided in the parish 
twelve years, but held the rectory up to the 
time of his death. During the years he was 
absent from the parish, his nephew, Josias 
Lightfoote, acted as his /ocum tenens. In 
1642 he went to London, and the Long 
Parliament made him a member of the 
Assembly of Divines. He filled several 
important offices, and took the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1652. He died at 
Much Munder in 1675. Dr. Lightfoote and 
Sir Rowland Cotton were bound by stronger 
ties than those of ordinary friendship ; in- 
deed, such was the affection existing between 
them, that the patron of the living expressed 
a wish that when he came to die he should 
spend his last moments in the arms of his 
friend. His desire was gratified, for he 
passed away reclining on Dr. Lightfoote’s 
breast. This sad event was one of too great 
importance to be passed without comment 
by the erudite Rector of Ashley, and he 
therefore made a note of it in the Parish 
Register in the following magniloquent 
terms :— 

1634, August 23rd. Lachrymas hic O Lector Obiit 
jam hujus secti fere decus et miraculum Hodie in 
Ecclesia de Norton subtus Hales in Comitatu de 
Salopize sepultus est nobillissimus Dus. Rolandus 
Cotton de Bellaport in eodem Comitatu Eques auratus 
ver sine exempto clarissimus et supra imitationem 
insignis. In quo doctrina mirabilis, valor invincibilis 
nobilitas immensa hospitalitas infanda, amor patric 
stupendus pretati vix zequandz suavissime ancilla- 
bantur. Universum Clerum preesertim veram Johan- 
nem Lightfoote hujus Ecclesiz de Ashley Rectorum 
amore plus quam paterno amplexebatur in cujus brach- 
iorum reciprocis amplexibus mori cuprebat et morie- 
batur. Lachrymas hic jam tandem. O Lector Obiit 
oppidi hujus et Ecclesiz de Ashley major ex parte 
dominus et patronus pauperum pater honestorum 
amicus. 


The various clerical scribes who had charge 
of the parish during the period under review 
made use of the pages of the register for 
chronicling any meteorological or other phe- 
nomena which came under their observation. 
For instance, we are told that in the year 
1614 the weather was very severe, and that it 
had been predicted this would be so :— 


Feby. 28th. Predicta hiemalis intemperies a vice- 
sim4 die Januarii ad decimam quartam Martii. 
P2 
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An entry in 1620 is rather vague :— 

November 21st. Ab hoc tempore usque ad sequen- 
tem mensem magna vis . . . terram. 

The following year (1621) was remarkable 
for its excessive rainfall; indeed, there was 
so much wet weather that farmers were very 
doubtful as to whether there would be any 
crops fit to reap :— 

July 12th. Per tota ‘‘hanc estate,” ingens erat 

pluvia usque ad finem Augusti ut quid de messe 
statuerint homines incertum erat. 
According to the Rector of Ashley at that 
time, the weather from May to the end of 
September, in 1632, was uncommonly incle- 
ment, there being so much wind and rain, 
and it being so cold, that it was difficult to 
believe it was summer; but, fortunately, 
brighter atmospheric influences prevailed in 
time to prevent the crops from being irre- 
trievably spoiled. The entry detailing these 
facts is as follows :— 

September. Hoc anno ab mense Maio ad exeun- 
tum Septembrem tarta fuit ventorum et pluviarum 
nubis frigoris intemperies ut nisi per longitudinum 
drerum estatem dignoscere nequires. Huic similem 
presens non vidit zetas. Illuxit tandem miseriricordia 
Dei cum sore et desperatas segestes sanavit. Huic 
sit gloria in sempiternum. 

The clerical scribe also relates how that 
in 1634 many men perished with the cold, 
and that the corn had not at the end of 
October been gathered into barns. The 
1st of January following heralded another 
period of disaster with what the chronicler 
calls an “omen,” to wit, an earthquake at 
four o’clock in the morning. 

Januarii primo fuit ingens ‘terrze motus hora circiter 
quartaé post mediam noctem. Omen hoc habuit 
initium hujus anni, 

In January 1635 terrible snowstorms pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood, roads were 
blocked up, and many men and cattle 
perished. The text of the original record 
may be interesting :-— 

January 22nd. Hoc mense ceciderunt nives hor- 
rendz quas vehemens ventus una furens in tales 
montes congessit ut occlusz sint omnes viz veteres 
et nove... super repes et materias. Periit tum 
hominum tum pecorum numerus infandus, Stupuit 
novitate rei senissima senectus. 

There are various notes bearing reference 
to the prevalence of the plague in different 
parts of the kingdom, and this terrible afflic- 
tion seems to have approached as near as 
Stafford. 





Under the head of 1651 there is the fol- 
lowing entry :— 

August 10. Draitonia in comitatu Salopiz ique 
consumpta fuit. 

The place here alluded to is the neigh- 
bouring town of Market Drayton in Shrop- 
shire. Strange to say, the local historian 
makes no mention whatever of this important 
event ; indeed, the only printed notice of it 
I have ever been able to find was in a small 
pocket-book published by Messrs. Silvester, 
of Newport (Salop), at the close of the last 
century. If any of the readers of THE 
ANTIQUARY can furnish me with information 
on the subject, such as notices of collections 
on behalf of the sufferers—for I know that 
such collections were made in various parts 
of the country—I shall feel much obliged. 

A friend has furnished me with the fol- 
lowing list of rectors of Ashley :— 
Robert de Asseleg (temp, Ed. III. “s 


Andrew Bowyer 1574 
Robert Freeman 1574 to 1607 
Edward Shipton 1608 to 1628 
Dr. Lightfoote 1630 to 1675 
Josias Lightfoote 1675 to 1684 


(Josias Lightfoote was nephew to Dr. Lightfoote, 
and was curate-in-charge at Ashley from 1644 to 1675, 
during his uncle’s absence from thé parish.) 
Charles Shaw : a : 1684. to 1688 
Henry Tomlinson . % 1688 to 1731 
Daniel Gabriel Giberne 1731 to 1749 
Walter Carless . - 1749 to 1757 
Thomas Mould . . ° 1757 to 1793 
William Anwy] . 1793 to 1827 
James Troughton . 1827 to 1836 
Thomas Hartshorne Harding 1836 to 1873 
Arthur H. R. Hebden 1873 to 1879 

[Died Sept. 26th, 1883 
Stirling Cooksley Voules . . » 1879 


SS 
Archaic Land-Cenure in England. 


—~o-— 


=) LTHOUGH Mr. Seebohn,®* in his 

mi recently published book, has taken 
up a study that is by no means 
new to the antiquary, he has suc- 
ceeded in throwing so much fresh light 
into the subject of land-tenure and its _his- 
tory in England that there can be no doubt 


* The English Village a by Frederic 
Seebohm. London, 1883. (Longmans, Green, & 
Co.), 8vo, pp, xxi, 464. 
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but that he has made not only an effective 
study in the history of his particular object 
of research, but in the history of the early 
colonization of England. While on the one 
hand Mr. Freeman bids us believe that all 
Roman Britain and most of Celtic Britain 
was swept away by the invading Teuton, and 
Mr. Coote on the other hand bids us see in 
later Teutonic customs the hand and brain 
of the Romans, Mr. Seebohm, it appears 
to us, bids us wait yet a while longer to see 
what a deep study of such an important item 
in political and historical development as 


facts of land tenure as practised or as known 
to surveyors or to country “ birleymen,” an 
ordinary observer would scarcely understand. 
Land tenure as known to lawyers is absolute 
possession of certain well-defined plots and 
the various holdings derivable from such a 
state of things. But there is something 
besides this cut-and-dried system in the 
various local customs, which take us undeni- 
ably to the primitive village community for 
their origin. Readers of THE ANTIQUARY 
know full well the main outline of this impor- 
tant institution, and we may refer ina note to 





LINCHES AT CLOTHALL, HERTS. 


land-tenure will yield. Let us at once con- 
fess that lucid and clear as the argument Mr. 
Seebohm puts before us undoubtedly is, valu- 
able and exhaustive as are his facts, we cannot 
quite accept his ultimate conclusions. But 
upon this subject it is not intended now to 
dwell; it is one that requires a separate and 
distinct study ; and what we are anxious to 
put before the readers of THE ANTIQUARY is 
some account of that archaic land tenure of 
England which Mr. Seebohm has so ably 
dealt with. 

How remarkably different the law of land 
tenure as known to lawyers is from the actual 


some of the articles which have illustrated it 
in these pages.* But besides the general 
features of this archaic land tenure, Mr. 
Seebohm deals with innumerable instances 
of particular forms into which the topo- 
graphical features of the country or the 
ethnological influences of the people have 
developed the common type. One of the 
most interesting of these is that observed in 


* Mr. Round’s ‘‘ Archaic Land Tenure in Domes- 
day,” ante, vol. v., pp. 104—6. Mr. Fenton’s 
‘*Right of Pre-emption in Village Communities,” 
vol. iv., pp. 89-91, and Mr. Gomme’s ‘‘ Archaic Land 
Customs in Scotland,” vol. iv., pp. 99—I02. 
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hilly districts, and known as “lynches” or 
“ lynchets.” 

When a hill-side, says Mr. Seebohm, formed 
part of the open field, the strips almost always were 
made to run, not up and down the hill, but horizon- 
tally along it ; and in ploughing, the custom for ages 
was always to turn the sod of the farrow down hill, 
the plough consequently always returning one way 
idle. If the whale hill-side were ploughed in one 
field, this would result in a gradual travelling of the 
soil from the top to the bottom of the field, and it 
might not be noticed. But as in the open field system 
the hill-side was ploughed in strips with unploughed 
balks between them, no sod could pass in the plough- 
ing from one strip to the next; but the process of 
moving the sod downwards would go on age after age 
just the same within each individual strip. In other 
words, every year’s ploughing took a sod from the 
higher edge of the strip and put it on the lower edge ; 
and the result was that the strips became in time long 
level terraces one above the other, and the balks 
between them grew into steep rough banks of long 
grass, covered often with natural self-sown brambles 
and bushes. These banks between the plough-made 
terraces are generally called /ynches or linces, and the 
word is often applied to the terraced slips themselves, 
which go by the name of the linces. 


Striking instances of these linches may be 
seen from the railroad, at Luton, in Bedford- 
shire, and between Cambridge and Hitchin, 
and they may be seen on the steep sides of 
the Sussex Downs and the Chiltern Hills; and 
Mr. Seebohm gives an illustration of the 
linches at Clothall, Herts, which through the 
kindness of the Messrs. Longmans we are 
able to reproduce in these pages. © This 
ancient hill-side cultivation is most interest- 
ing, and if properly traced out through the 
length and breadth of the land would give 
some important evidence upon the settlement 
of England. In Clun Forest, midway between 
the village of Kerry in Montgomeryshire and 
Newcastle in Shropshire, the hills, which form 
the watershed onthe south side of the Clun 
rivulet, were, on ‘the slopes leading to the 
river, in many places distinctly marked with 
ridges or butts of various sizes, some narrow 
and some wide.* Similar butts are to be 
found in Carmarthenshire and in Wiltshire. 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1796 also gives a curious account of these 
lynches, which we must quote, though it 
should be observed that he is quite wrong as 


* See Byegones Relating to Wales and the Boriter 
Counties, Feb. 1881, pp. 195—211. Will not Bye- 
gones give us some additional information ? 


to the natural origin (as he supposes) of this 
topographical feature :— 


On the declivities of the elevated and chalky tracts 
of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and other counties, there very 
frequently occurs a beautiful assemblage of terraces, 
mostly horizontal, and rising in a continued series like 
the steps of Egyptian pyramids, or the seats of an 
amphitheatre. These, which are commonly arable, 
with their almost perpendicular sides of green turf, 
are popularly called /ynchets. The slopes of the 
Downs between Devizes and Calne afford many 
examples of them, about Beacon-hill, Hedington-hill, 
and between the junction of Wansdike with the Roman 
road and the entrenchments of Oldbury. They are 
generally regarded in the neighbourhood as the off- 
spring of human exertion in remote ages to facilitate 
and extend the dominion of the plough. 


Mr. Seebohm looks upon the open field 
system as it is presented to his view in 
England as the result of a servile tenure, nota 
free holding of a free‘villager ; but we would 
observe that against this theory there is some 
sort of evidence in the numerous examples 
of tenures by lot. If tenants hold land within 
modern times so thoroughly in common as to 
divide them periodically by lot, surely there 
is freedom enough here—there is no lord to 
impose his imperious will, no setting out of 
close boundaries by a lawyer’s means, but 
a meeting of villagers in the lands they call 
their own and an equal division, according to 
their tenements. of the plots which must once 
have belonged to a typical village community. 
It is in no captious spirit that we advance 
this proposition. We put it thus. Mr. See- 
bohm, in the wide research he has made, 
does not touch upon the evidence which 
tenure by lot has to give. It survives now- 
a-days in tolerable completeness, and its very 
nature is so indicative of free tenure that it is 
an important item in the consideration of the 
status of the village community in England. 
Let us give a few examples of this peculiar 
kind of tenure. 

In the parishes of Congresbury and Puxton 
(Somersetshire) are two large pieces of com- 
mon land, called East and West Dolemoors 
(from the Anglo-Saxon da/, modern English 
dole, a share or portion), which are divided 
into single acres, each bearing a peculiar and 
different mark cut in the turf ; such as a horn, 
four oxen and a mare, two oxen and a mare, a 
poleaxe, cross, dung-fork, oven, duck’s nest, 
hand-reel, and hare’s tail. On the Saturday 
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before old Midsummer, several proprietors 
of estates in the parishes of Congresbury, 
Puxton, and Week St. Lawrence, or their 
tenants, assemble on the commons. A num- 
ber of apples are previously prepared, marked 
in the same manner with the before-mentioned 
acres, which are distributed by a young lad 
to each of the commoners from a bag or hat. 
At the close of the distribution each person 
repairs to his allotment as his apple directs 
him, and takes possession for the ensuing 
year. An adjournment then takes place to 
the house of the overseer of Dolemoors 
(an officer annually elected from the tenants), 
where four acres, reserved for the purpose 
of paying expenses, are let by inch of candle, 
and the remainder of the day is spent in that 
sociability and hearty mirth so congenial to 
the soul of a Somersetshire yeoman. 

In the parish of Southease, in Sussex, on 
July roth, those tenants who possessed rights 
met on the ground and drew lots for the 
hides, commencing at the south end. The 
mode of drawing lots was as follows: fourteen 
pieces of stick five or six inches in length 
were severally notched or marked with a 
knife, with certain characters named as 
follows : 

1. One score. 6. Six score. 11. C, 

2. Two score. 7. Seven score. 12. C. 

3. Three score. 8. The Doter. 13. D. 

4. Four score. 9. Dunghook. 14. The Drinker. 
5. Five score. 10. Cross. 


These hides were not each mown wholly by 
one tenant, but in various proportions ; for 
instance, No. 8 was in six parts, No. 9 in 
six parts, No. 10 in three; and soon. The 
tenants having met, the following was the 
mode of proceeding :—These marked pieces 
of stick were put into the pocket of one of 
the party and drawn at random by those who 
had rights. As soon as the first stick was 
drawn, it was stuck into the ground on the 
south side of the first hide, and the turf was 
cut with a mark similar to that on the stick, 
and so on till all the sticks were drawn and 
the several pieces marked.* 

Bridges, in his History of Northampion- 
shire, vol. i., p. 219, tells us, 

Within the liberty of Warkworth is Ashe Meadow, 


divided amongst the neighbouring parishes, and famed 
for the following customs observed in the mowing of 


* Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. iii. 





it. The meadow is divided into fifteen portions 
answering to fifteen lots, which are pieces of wood cut 
off from an arrow, and marked according to the land- 
marks in the field. To each lot are allowed eight 
mowers, amounting to one hundred and twenty in the 
whole. On the Saturday sevennight before Mid- 
summer day these portions are laid out by six persons, 
of whom two are chosen from Warkworth, two from 
Overthorp, one from Grimsbury, and one from 
Nethercote. These are called field-men, and have an 
entertainment provided for them upon the day of 
laying out the meadow at the appointment of the lord 
of the manor. As soon as the meadow is measured, 
the man who provides the feast, attended by the 
pc asap of Warkworth, brings into the field three 
gallons of ale. After this the meadow is run, as they 
term it, or trod, to distinguish the lots; and when 
this is over, the Hayward brings into the field a rump 
of beef, six penny loaves, and three gallons of ale, and 
is allowed a certain portion of hay in return, though 
not of equal value with his provision. This Hayward, 
and the master of the feast, have the name of Crocus- 
men. In running the field, each man hath a boy 
allowed to assist him. On Monday morning lots are 
drawn, consisting some of eight swaths, and others of 
four. Of these the first and last carry the garlands. 
The two first lots are of four swaths, and whilst these 
are mowing, the mowers go double, and as soon as 
these are finished, the following orders are read aloud: 
“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! I charge you under God, and in 
his Majesty’s name, that you keep the King’s peace in 
the Lord of the Manor’s behalf, according to the 
orders and customs of this meadow. No man or men 
shall go before the two garlands ; if you do, you shall 
pay your penny, or deliver your scythe .at the first 
demand, and this so often as you shall transgress. No 
man or men shall mow above eight swaths over their 
lots, before they lay down their scythes and go to 
breakfast. No man or men shall mow any further 
than Monks-holm Brook, but leave their scythes there 
and go to dinner, according to the custom and manner 
of this Manor. God save the King.” The dinner 
provided by the Lord of the Manor’s tenant consists 
of three cheese cakes, three cakes, and a new milk 
cheese. The cakes and cheese-cakes are of the size 
of the winnowing sieve, and the person who brings 
them is to have three gallons of ale. The master of 
the feast is paid in hay, and is further allowed to turn 
all his cows into the meadow on Saturday morning 
till eleven o’clock ; that by this means giving the more 
milk the cakes may be made the bigger. Other like 
customs are observed in the mowing of other meadows 


in this parish. 


In the manor of Aston, in Oxfordshire, the 
right of pasture begins now on the 14th May, 
and ends on the 14th November. The 
present custom of allotting the mowing 
ground is as follows: Each of the hides of 
land has its distinctive mark, as the one thwart 
over , the two thwart over===—=, the 
three thwart over====._- When the grass is 
fit to cut, the grass stewards and sixteens 
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summon the freeholders and tenants to a 
general meeting, and the following ceremony 
takes place: Four of the tenants come 
forward, each bearing his mark cut on a piece 
of wood, which, being thrown into a hat, are 
shaken up and down by a boy. The first 
drawn entitles its owner to have his portion 
of the common meadow in set one, the 
second drawn in set two, etc., and thus four 
of the tenants have obtained their allotments ; 
four others then come forward, and the same 
process is repeated until all the tenants have 
received their allotments. The most singular 
feature of this system remains to be told. 
When the lots are all drawn, each man goes 
armed with his scythe and cuts out his mark 
on the piece of ground which belongs to him, 
and which in many cases lies in so narrow a 
strip, that he has not width enough to take a 
full sweep with the scythe. 

Now, although these curious tenures are 
only in their form as survivals, and therefore 
cannot have retained all their freshness as 
features of a once existing system of village 
community, they must be reckoned with in 
dealing with the subject ; and we would ask 
Mr. Seebohm in what place they fit in with 
his theory. But wherever that may happen 
to be, there is in his book ample food for 
thought and reflection, and coming as it dces 
with important maps and drawings, ample 
references to authorities, and a good index, 
it is not possible to speak too highly of its 
merits, or to say in one article where all its 
real value lies. 


Sr 


Customs of Dver, Cambridge- 
shire. 
By J. Kinc Warts. 


Tr fas HE town and parish of Over, in the 
; a county of Cambridge, was evidently 
; in early times a place of consider- 
able importance. Situated as it is 
on the north-west side of the county, and 
being nearly surrounded by water and low 
marshes, it was well able to be defended from 
any attack of a hostile nature. When the 
Normans, under King William I., attempted 
to invade the Isle of Helig (Ely), they had 





very gteat difficulty in passing over the 
marshes and water and low grounds on the 
west and north sides of the town, and they 
were kept at bay by the Saxons for several 
years without being able to accomplish their 
object. No doubt many a hard-fought battle 
took place on the ridges of the arable 
fields of Over, which adjoined the parish of 
Wivelingham, where the invaders did at last 
pass over. Many Roman and other coins 
have been found at different times in those 
fields, and often in great quantities. The 
Normans did, however, ultimately succeed 
in passing across the water and marshes to 
the “Camp of Refuge” in the Isle of Ely, 
then held by the famous Saxon chief Here- 
ward, and which they destroyed. 

In some ancient MSS. the town was called 
Oveure, probably derived from the fact of its 
being nearly surrounded by water, swamps, 
and fens. It belonged to the Abbey of 
Ramsey until the dissolution of monasteries, 
etc. 

Upon referring to Domesday Book for 
Cambridgeshire, and also ‘for Huntingdon- 
shire adjoining, very little is stated respecting 
the parish of ‘‘ Ovure,” as the descriptions 
are necessarily very brief. The book states 
“in Ovure Alanus de Fugeres” held of the 
Bishop of Ely some land, upon which was 
imposed the cost of maintaining a bridge 
‘“‘(Pontag”). This was in all probability the 
bridge upon the road leading from the Town 
Hall, along Bridge Causeway, across a stream, 
and to and across Ouze Fen or common, to 
the river by the “ Cote” Ferry. A small tax 
or toll was levied upon strangers for passing 
over this bridge with vehicles and cattle up 
to 1840, when the toll was abolished. 

Upon the dissolution of monasteries, etc., 
in the reign of Henry VIII., the church 
and manor of Over fell to the Crown, 
and the latter was added as part of the 
manor of East Greenwich. In the seven- 
teenth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
a commission was appointed for a survey of 
the parish, and five gentlemen were nominated 
as commissioners for that purpose, to examine 
into, and to report upon, all the various 
customs, etc., in the parish. In their report 
under the commission the commissioners say 
that— 

The income of the manor consisted not only of 
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rents and revenues of y® same, but also in fines, 
harriots, wayfes, etc., which do arise and grow to her 
highness only by customs of the man’, which partly by 
corrupcon of time and partly by negligence and sloth 
or oversight of officers, have been infringed and 
broken as may very well appeare upon view of the 
ancient records, whereby the Queen’s Maj** her tennts 
and farmers there have been much dampnified and 
hindred for remedy and reformacon, whereof wee the 
said Comms. have thought good ptly. to set downe 
and manifest in this survey y® order and true use of 
y™ as we have or could learne by view of the s@ 
records, etc. 


The Comms. then go on and say— 


That the maner is situate in the extream parte of 
the county of Camb", adjoining to the river leading 
from St. Ives to Elie, etc., in a reasonable good soile 
of corne and grass, yet very baren of wod and timber, 
and the pastures and meadow grounds, mares, and 
fens be for y® most part in the winter time surrounded 
with water, and are wett yearly by socke of the fens 
lying so near the great river, etc. 


The Comms. were not able clearly to as- 
certain the site of the ancient manor house 
or mansion, 

Or any mencon thereof other than one close of 


pasture, containing by estimacon six acres called y° 
‘Berry Yard,” which was reputed to be the place 
where y° chief house was builded, etc. 





However, upon personal inspections of 
“Berry Close” and premises for several 
years past, I think that there can be no 
doubt of a large mansion having once stood 
there. The position was a good defence 
against the attacks of external foes in those 
early times. 

There were three manors in the parish, 
namely (1) the Lordship or Manor of Over, 
(2) a small Manor (fine arbitrary) now be- 
longing to Merton College in the University 
of Oxford, and (3) the Manor of Gavelocks, 
which did belong to St. Catherine’s College, 
in the University of Cambridge, but which is 
now wholly lost or extinct. The old Parch- 
ment Rolls of ¢4a¢ manor are in existence, or 
were so a few years since. 

The high or arable lands are of good 
quality, chiefly consisting of Kimmeridge Clay, 
with small outcrops of the Lower Green Sand 
in some places. The parish contains alto- 
gether 3683 acres. There are five fields, 
namely, Snud, Goley, Ladyland, Whitred, and 
Mill Field. There were, previously to the 


inclosure of the parish in 1840, several local 


customs, such as that the uninclosedcommons, 
about 800 acres, were occupied or fed off by 
the commoners with cattle, sans nombre or 
without stint; that the “‘ Penny Lands” were 
not liable to Heriots ; the payment of a fine 
to the Lord of the Manor upon the death of 
a copyhold tenant or on alienation was a 
year’s ancient quit rent, and could not be 
increased ; an owner of land could fell timber 
and appropriate it to his own use without 
payment of any fine, etc., and no hay tithes. 
But upon the inclosure all tithes to the 
colleges, and moduses to the vicar, and 
other customs were abrogated. 

Prior to the tenth year of King Charles I. 
(1634), the low lands were very often im- 
mersed by the floods caused by the over- 
flowing of the river Ouse, and the grass and 
produce thereof often spoiled, or carried 
away by the water; at such times the in- 
habitants used to cut and carry away the 
grass when they were able to higher ground, 
on to a place called the “ Barrier Fen” and 
“ Holcroft,” where the water did not reach. 
This barrier fen was afterwards divided into 
142 lots of 44 acres each, according to the 
then admeasurement of land between the 
commoners, and each lot properly fenced off. 
The district is still called “Barrier” or “Bar” 
Fen and Hawcroft, and is known as being 
of the richest quality for dairy purposes. 

In 1634 the great level of the fens was 
directed to be drained, and cuts or rivers 
were then made to carry off the water to the 
sea at Lynn. On the 30th June, 1837, an 
Act was passed to inclose and drain the said 
arable lands and Ouse fen and commons in 
Over. Many local customs were then abo- 
lished, and allotments were awarded to the 
several owners of the estates. 

The records of the parish, as respects 
“ marriages, christenings, and deaths ” which 
occurred in the parish, commence in 1577, 
and have been carried onward to the present 
time. There appear to have been many 
landed proprietors, and the names of Pearson, 
West, Stevens, Bond, Collet, etc., occur 
many times, but these names and families 
are now entirely extinct. The following are 
specimens of such entries :— 

1578. Richard Stevens was buryed ye 20 August. 


1580. Thomas Collet and Elizabeth Stevens were 
married ye 11 day of October. 
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1644, Nov. 12. Reuben Stevens and Jane Pike were 
ied 


married. 

In 1676 the rentals of the various estates belonging 
to the trustees of the parish lands or charities 
amounted to £78 13s. 2d., but now (1883) 
very much augmented. 

In 1676. Payment to George Stevens, Bayliffe, for 
helping of Will. Mozeley his cattell to pound 
before he would pay his rent £00 ots, 06d. 


fF By referring to the decree of 16221 find 
these entries— 


1568. Wm. Stevens holdeth one Messuage with a 
Croft adjoining and 6 of Mar. in Ouze Fen, 
to have to him and his heirs freely by char. 
in free sorage by fealty as appeareth by 
writing dat. 2 June in ye 11 year of ye reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, paying nothing but suit 
of court onely. 

1543. The same Wm. Stevens holdeth one messuage 
and 6 roods of Mar. in Ouze Fen, and 1 rood 
of land arable in Gooley Field, to hold to 
him and his heirs freely in forme aforesaid as 
appeareth by one other writing dat. ye 21 
day of June in 35 Hen. 8th. 

1482. Also other estates as 23 Edw‘, ye 4th. 

1478. Also other estates as 19 Edw. ye 4th. 

In 1681, 24 May. We whose names are hereunder 
written, doe allow the above written ac- 
compts of y°® said Thos. Heard, and we 
agree that the £o 115. 7d. in his hand shall 


be made up 20s. by the psent Treasurer 
Mr. John Pearson, and be allowed to Dorothy 
Kidd (Wi*.), towords the building of her 
house, and this is done partly in regard of 
her poverty and partly in consideration of 
her care and paines in maintaining herselfe 
and children without puting the Towne to 
charge. 

Rost, WEstT. 

HEN. COLLET, JR. 

JouHN Bonn, Etc. 

Again n 1693, April 18. At a meeting at the Town 
Hall of the inhabitants of Over, it is con- 
cluded and agreed upon that Thomas Heard 
the Elder of Over shall pay all passengers 
and all those that come with a letter of 
request and all other vagabonds whatsoever, 
and that the constables and churchwardens 
shall not give to any other, all sparrows and 
Hedghogs the said Ro. Heard shall pay, 
the treasurer for ye town lands shall repay 
him as witness our hands— 

THO. KING, Vicar, and 10 others. 





In these early times the hedgehog, a poor 
harmless little animal, and quite incapable 
of giving offence, was much hunted after and 
destroyed owing to a silly and vulgar preju- 
dice that it was in the habit of sucking the 
milking cows in the night time when lying 
down to rest or sleep. If, however, proper 
attention had been paid by the prejudiced it 


would have been clearly seen that it was quite 
impossible for the persecuted little creature 
to do so. It is harmless, and lives upon 
snails, worms, beetles, and hawthorn and 
bramble berries, according to my own personal 
knowledge. The old prejudice, I regret to 
say, is not yet wholly exploded. It is 
grievous to think that the Rev. Thos. King 

(the Vicar), who no doubt was a man of 

learning, should sign such a document as 

above. But perhaps he knew nothing of 

natural history or the physiology of a 

“‘ Hedgehog.” 

In 1693. Henry Collet demisede to John Stevens 39a. 
5r. in Long Meadow; 9a. 3r. in Ouze Fen, 
and 2 Pastures Hawcroft and 1 Pasture in 
Bare Fen and 1 Pasture in Skeggs and 2 
Past. in fur" Bluntishmere. Rent £47 10s. 6d. 

The Parsonage of Over and the use thereof. 
The Rectory or Parsonage of Over did belong 
to y°s'man. And the late King of famious 
memory Henry y® 8" after y® dissolucon of 
y° Abbey did give the same amongst other 
things to the M™ & Fellows of Trinity 
Colledge in y® University of Cambr. for the 
better reliefe and maintainance of ' st 
Colledg. But whether they have it w™ out 
anything paying therefore or not the Com™. 
know not, but refer to y® sight of y° letters 
patents or records thereof: And it is worth 
yearly £100 beside y® finding a Curate and 
other Charges. 

There are many other curious entries men- 
tioned in the decree and other parochial 
documents. 

The above named family of “Stevens” 
appears to have been of considerable note in 
former times. 

During the long period of four hundred 
years and upwards, namely, prior to 19 
Edward IV., the property then belonging to 
the “Stevens” family has passed from one 
generation to another in an unbroken suc- 
cession up to the present time. 

Upon the decease of Anne Stevens, the 
last owner of the estates (an aged lady), in 
1842, without leaving any descendants, the 


~ name of “Stevens” also became extinct in 


the parish. She devised her messuages and 
other estates as formerly of William Stevens, 
and named in the deed of 19 Edward IV. 
(1478), etc., and in the decree of 1522 (being 
now upwards of 405 years), to her friend and 
protegée Miss Anne Gifford, of ‘‘ Berry House,” 
- on absolutely, by whom they are still 

eld. 
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The parish church is a finely decorated 
Gothic building, with a spire of about 156 
feet in height; there are many carved figures 
in stone surrounding the edifice. 

There is also some very good ancient 
carved woodwork in the chancel and other 
parts of the church. 

The living is in the gift of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as before stated, and the present 
respected vicar is the Rev. Wm. Dixon, M.A. 

I find among other matters that 


If any tent: of the sd: man™ holding his Lands by 
Coppy of Court Roll after the custom of the man‘ dy 
seised, the Eldest son by the custom shall inherit. 
And ye Queens Majt® shall have after the death 
for a yard Land y® best beast in the name of a Hariot. 
And if he hold two yard Land, he must by the Custom 
pay two of his beasts; & for three yard Land three of 

is beasts. 


And so on in proportion for three-quarters of 
a yard land, for half a yard land, and a quarter 
of a yard land. 

Again, it appears that 

The Abbott of Ramsey, y" being Lord of y® sd: 
Man’, granted y® sd: Penny Lands as before, partly 
(as we suppose) for y* there was no mansion house 
nor man* house or place. And y* the aforesd Lands 
did lye so despersedly here & there an acre throughout 
all y® fields of y® town so as they could not make any 
enclosure or convert y™ to more fitt or comodious 
uses then to lett y™ by Coppy, reserving y* Rents & 
fines after every death & alination & suit to y® Court, 
And partly for y* they had no other Lands, meadows, 
pasture, or feeding severall, by reason whereof they 
could not erect any daries, sheep pastures, and other 
like benefits for the better increase of their Comodity 


& pfit. 
And such Penny Land could not be de- 
mised by lease, for 


If they should have demised the sd: Penny Lands 
for term of years to one pticular pson, it would have 
been both a great decay of y® number of suiters to 
y® Queens Court, Fines, Issues, & pfits thereof, & 
also much hinderance to y® inhabitants for straw & 
stover, for their Cattle w in wett years, when the 
fens be surrounded in w water, were in danger to be 
starved for lack of fodder if it were not for the straw 
growing upon the sd: Penny Lands, which be divided 
among the tents: of ye sd: Lordship, to every tennt. 
some. 


The Fishing of the River and the use thereof. 

There is one fishing in the Great River belonging 
to the Queens Maj*® as in right of her Man" of 
Hallywell-cum-Needingworth, in the County of 
Huntingdon, late pcell of ye possessions of ye Monas* 
of Ramsey afores*. And the sd fishing begineth at a 
Coat called Over Coat & extendeth to Head Lake, in 
which fishing the Tenants & Inhabitants of Over have 
beene accustomed time out of minde to fish with 


PCIE pr 


Hives and Gleaves for Eyle Fish onely wth: out let 
or deniall of the Fermer or any person whatsoever. 
And also there be many other Lakes, ditches, water- 
courses, & draines in Over wherein all the Inhabit- 
ants have been accustomed time out of minde to fish 
for all maner of fish, as well flote fish as Eyle Fish, 
wth: out lett or deniall of the Fermer, of the Bote- 
gangs, the Queens Bayliffe, or any other Officer or 
minister there. 


In the wall on the south side of the 
chancel in the church, a piscine is placed, 
and near to the altar and the communion 
table where the celebrant stood. It is trefoil, 
and placed in the wall with a crown on the 
top. It was very necessary that it should be 
so placed, in order that if any dregs should 
remain in the wine, or other matters fall into 
the cup, they could be at once cast aside into 
the piscine. 

In a book written in the year MCCLXXIX. 
‘‘ for Philip le Bel of France,” and called Zhe 
Ryal Boke, and translated, printed, and pub- 
lished by Caxton, statements are made and 
instructions are given as to the use of the 
piscine. This writer says :— 

Yf tofore the consecracion a Flye or Loppe (Spider), 
or any other venymous beest, were found in the 
Chalyce, it ought to be cast into the Piscine, and the 
Chalyce ought to be wasshen, and to put other wine 
and water into the Chalyce. And yf after the 
consecracion were found ony thi’g, as poyson or 
venymous Beest, in the Chalyce, it ought to be taken 
wysely and wasshen, and to brenne (burn) the Beest, 
and the ashes and wasschyng of the Beest to be put in 
the Pyscine. 


There is another piscine in the south wall 
of the church, also in excellent preservation, 
but not so finely carved as the one next to 
the altar. 

Over the west door, and well carved in 
bas relief, isa figure of the Virgin as described 
in the Book of Revelations (see chap. xii. 
verse 1), clothed with the sun and standing 
upon the moon. There is no apparent date 
as to the time of its erection, but probably it 
was put in at the time when the church was 
built. The south porch is a beautiful 
specimen of workmanship with an octagonal 
pinnacle. Upon the whole the church is a 
fine structure. Although it is very clear that 
many persons of note did at different periods 
reside in the parish, and were buried there, it 
is the case that there is not one monument 
or epitaph affixed to any of the interior walls, 
such as may be seen in many other parish 
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churches. There are four slabs let into the 
aisles of some persons of note, as thus :— 
Here lies interred the Bodys of Sackville Wade, Esq’, 
Lord of this Manor, who died on the fourteenth day 
of January, 1676, and also of Margaret his wife, who 
died on the seventh day of the same month, 1676. 


Here lyeth the Body of Robert West, Gent., who 
deceased March ye 11, and was buried ye 18, anno 
domini 1683, etat 60. 

Here lyeth the body of Ann, the wife of Newman 
Pearson, who died October 1, 1712. 

About six years since I was present during 
an excavation being made on a piece of 
garden ground near the “ Bridge Causeway,” 
when a considerable number of pieces of 
Anglo-Saxon pottery and human bones in 
a friable state were found mixed with a 
black unctuous mould. This had probably 
been the burying place of persons who had 
perished in some of the contests which had 
taken place between the Normans and the 
Anglo-Saxons. The whole neighbourhood 
would indicate that such has been the place 
of such contests. The pieces of pottery are 
similar to those figured in Wright’s Zhe Celt, 
the Roman, and the Saxon (1852), pages 421- 
23, etc., with curled rims and other marks 
indicating that they are of such manufacture. 
No coins, however, were found with the 
pottery. 

A few years since a great number of 
Roman coins were found in a field near to the 
town in the possession of the late Mr. Thomas 
Gifford, for many years the much-respected 
and intelligent vicar’s churchwarden of Over. 
They were presented by him to one of the 
colleges in Cambridge. 


Se 


Elizabethan Cartograpbers. 
—_—_>— 


aa HEN Ferdinand Columbus came to 
mm, England with Charles V. of Spain, 
mee) he bought a map of London en- 
graved on copper, which was dated 
1497- This he noted in his catalogue, which 
is preserved in the Cathedral Library at 
Seville, and the entry is the only record of 
the existence of such a map. What would 








not collectors give for this treasure if only 
it could be found? At present no represen- 
tations of early London are known to exist 
of an older date than Van den Wyngaerde’s 
view, and Aggas’s map. In the Crace col- 
lection of maps, plans, and views of London, 
there are three little views copied from MSS., 
which exhibit very well the absurd manner of 
representing towns prevalent in the middle 
ages. One is from a copy of Matthew Paris, 
dated 1236, and another, dated 1418, shows 
the Duke of Orleans in the Tower of London. 
The Renaissance affected cartography as 
well as all other arts, but in England the 
Renaissance was later than in Italy and some 
other countries of Europe. When, however, 
the art of cartography did revive in England, 
the maps produced were artistic as well as 
fairly correct. That maps of some practical 
kind existed in England in the fifteenth 
century we have evidence, but as to what 
artistic and scientific value those which 
preceded the works of the great Elizabethan 
cartographers may have possessed, we are 
quite in the dark. There is no reason to 
be surprised that maps should have ceased 
to be without leaving a trace of their having 
once existed, for they were often pasted upon 
walls or passed from hand to hand, so that it 
is a wonder to find any coming down to 
our times. Correct map-making is not 
possible in a pre-scientific period of civili- 
zation, and hence satisfactory charts are a 
comparatively modern invention. Travellers, 
however, have found it necessary to mark out 
their tracks, and wandering tribes have usually 
been successful in making their plans intel- 
ligible, while many settled tribes have 
remained without any kind of maps. 

The earliest traces of the art of cartography 
are to be found where the beginnings of most 
arts must be sought, that is, among the 
Egyptians. The art of map-making developed 
among the Greeks. Eratosthenes did much 
to advance it, and his system prevailed until 
Hipparchus (about B.c. 150) set it aside by 
reason of the utilization of the astronomical 
knowledge gained since the time of Erates- 
thenes, but Ptolemy nearly three centuries 
later was the great inaugurator of the rational 
treatment of cartography. The Romans, as 
overrunners of the world, needed maps and 
appreciated them; they painted them on their 
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public buildings, but they made no contribu- 
tion to the scientific method of the Greeks, 
and did not apply astronomy to the purposes 
of cartography. During the middle ages 
map-making had sunk to the lowest level, 
but the Arabs developed geographical science 
in the eighth century, and in the sixteenth 
century Mercator arose as the reformer of 
‘cartography. 

George Lilly, the son of William Lilly, the 
famous grammarian, who lived for some time 
at Rome with Cardinal Pole, and died in 
1559, drew the first exact map of England 
which was afterwards engraved. Ortelius 
mentions a map of this country made in 1562 
by Anthony Jenkinson, a great traveller, who 
is said also to have produced a map of 
Russia. The map of England in the Zheatrum 
Orbis of Ortelius, 1573, is by Humphrey 
Lhuyd, of Denbighshire, and this was copied 
in the Ancient Geography of Hornius. Abra- 
ham Ortelius himself we can claim as an 
Elizabethan cartographer, for he visited 
England for a second time in 1577, and 
he it was who persuaded Camden to under- 
take his Britannia. 

Dr. William Cunningham, a physician of 
Norwich, published, in 1559, a work entitled 
The Cosmographical Glasse, conteinyng the 
pleasant Principles of Cosmographie, Geogra- 
phie, Hydrographie,or Navigation... Londini 
in officina Joan Datj, 1559, which contains 
a plan of Norwich as it appeared in 1558. 
Cunningham says he was “ the first that ever 
in our tongue have written of this argument.” 

We now come to consider the works of 
Christopher Saxton, a Yorkshireman, to 
whom all honour is due for his skill and 
perseverance in producing a complete series 
of county maps. Camden styles him oftimus 
chorugraphus, and he richly deserved the 
title. Let us imagine the difficulties he had 
to overcome. He had to clear the ground 
and to work without any help from those 
who went before him. There was the col- 
lection of his materials, the drawing of his 
maps, and the education of a school of 
engravers to carry out his views. Saxton 
travelled through the different parts of 
England with several engineers, and he must 
have been put to great expense during his 
labours ; but, fortunately, he had a liberally 
minded patron in Thomas Sekeford, Master 





of Requests and Master of the Court of 
Wards, whose arms appear upon the maps 
in ee instances, with the royal arms as 
well. 

Horace Walpole says that the portrait 
of this worthy may be seen in Vertue’s print 
of the Court of Wards. Saxton is said to 
be of Dunningley, co. York, in the patent 
of a grant of arms to him ; but some suppose 
him to have been a native of Leeds, and 
others of Wakefield. Speed afterwards used 
Saxton’s maps in his atlas published at 
Amsterdam by Jodocus Hondius in 1610. 
Martin Folkes is said to have written a dis- 
sertation on Saxton’s maps for the Royal 
Society. 

The folio volume containing Saxton’s 
thirty-five maps is one to charm all those 
who feel an interest both in early engraving 
and early cartography. Prefixed is a fine 
engraving of Queen Elizabeth seated under 
an elaborate canopy, supported by two 
figures of men holding in their hands globes 
and mathematical instruments. 

The index of contents, dated 1579, is as: 
follows :— 

* Anglia, 1 Herefordia, 2 Salopia, 3 Staffordia, 4 
Wigornia, 5 Oxonium, Buckinghamia, & Berceria, 
6 Hartfordia, 7 Northamptonia, Bedfordia, Canta- 
brigia, Huntingdonia, and Rutlandia, 8 Warwicum 
and Lecestria, 9 Derbia, 10 Cestria, 11 Lancastria, 
12 Westmorlandia & Cumberlandia, 13 North- 
umbria, 14 Dunelmensis & Episcopatus, 15 Ebora- 
cum, 16 Lincolnia & Nottinghamia, 17 Norfolcia, 
18 Suffolcia, 19 Essexia, 20 Cantium, Southsexia, 
Surria, & Middlesexia, 21 Southamptonia, 22 Dor- 
cestria, 23 Wiltonia, 24 Devonia, 25 Cornubia, 26 
Somersetus, 27 Glocestria, 28 Monmuetha, 29 Gla- 
morgana, 30 Penbrok, 31 Radnor, 32 Montgomeri 
ac Merionidh, 33 Anglesei & Caernarvan, 34 Den- 
bigh ac Flint. 

There are several sets of these maps in the 
British Museum Library, and one has the 
names of John Gregory and John Gregory, 
junior, written on the back of the index 
page. If this shows that the copy belonged 
to the famous Gregory who was styled “ the 
miracle of his age for critical and curious 
learning,” it is of very great interest, for we 
shall see later on that Gregory specially refers 
to Saxton’s maps in one of his scientific 
works. The Grenville copy has the Quarter- 
master’s map by Hollar and many others 
added at the end. A copy on vellum, slightly 
imperfect, was sold in David Laing’s library. 
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All the maps were drawn by Saxton, and 
he had in some instances to go abroad for 
engravers. A few of the maps have no en- 
graver’s name, but the following list gives 
those which are so marked with the date of 
completion. Walpole would infer that those 
without an engraver’s name were engraved 
by Saxton, himself. 

Anglia was engraved by Augustinus Ryther 
(1579), Herefordshire by Remigius Hogen- 
bergius (1577),Shropshire by the same (1577), 
Staffordshire by Franciscus Statterus (1577), 
Hertfordshire by Nicholaus Reynoldus, 
Londinensis (1577), Warwickshire by Leo- 
‘nardus Terwoordus (1576), Cheshire by 
Statterus (1577), Lancashire by R. Hogen- 
bergius (1577), Westmorland by Augustinus 
Ryther, Anglus (1576), Durham by the same 
(1576), Yorkshire (folding plate) by the same 
(1577), Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire by 
Hogenbergius (1576), Kent, etc., by the same 
(1575), Wiltshire by the same (1 576), Devon- 
shire by the same (1575), Somersetshire by 
Terwoort (1575), Montgomeryshire by 
Hogenbergius (1578), Denbighshire and 
Flintshire by the same (1577). 

Thoresby calls the map of Yorkshire ‘the 
best that ever was made of that county.” All 
of the maps are works of art, and each plate 
has ornamental corners and scrolls. The 
names are very clear. The rivers are marked 
in blue, and the hills in brown. These last 
have a somewhat odd appearance. Roads 
are not marked, and this omission takes 
away from the value of the maps. It is to 
Norden we are indebted for the introduction 
of these useful indications. 

William Smith, Rouge Dragon, followed 
very close after Saxton as a cartographer, 
and in fact we have a plan of Bristol by him 
which is earlier than any map by Saxton. 
Smith was a very remarkable man, who did 
a great amount of work in his time, but most 
of this has remained to our own day in MS. 
Among the Sloane MSS. at the British 
Museum is a curious little volume entitled 
The articular Description of England, 
1588, which contains excellent views of some 
of the chief towns, and armorial bearings of 
nobles and bishops.* Smith came from 


* Printed privately in 1879 by H. B, Wheatley and 
E. W. Ashbee. 





Cheshire, and is supposed to have graduated 
at Oxford. He settled in Nuremberg for a 
time, where he kept an inn with the sign of 
the Goose, and married a German lady. He 
was created Rouge Dragon Pursuivant in 
1597, but he never rose to any higher office. 
The views consist of profile sketches of 
Chester, Colchester, Coventry, Lichfield, 
Oxford, Salisbury, Stafford, and Winchester, 
which are of little topographical value, and 
bird’s-eye views of London, Bath, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Norwich, and 
Rochester, which are of the greatest interest. 
It appears to have been Smith’s intention 
to give views of the chief cities (as his 
title implies), but he was forced to leave 
many spaces vacant for plans which he 
never obtained. Bristol is dated 1568, 
and the inscription upon it is specially 
interesting—‘* Measur’d and laid in platform 
by me, William Smith, at my being at Bristow 
the 30 and 31 of July, An® Dm. 1568.” 
The view of Cambridge seems to be taken 
from that by Richard Lyne, in the work 
of Caius, edited by Archbishop Parker ( De 
Antiquitate Cantabrigiensis Academia libri 
duo, Londint, J. Day, 1574). This very rare 
view is much larger than Smith’s, and if 
the two were not taken from a common 
original, there can be little doubt that Smith 
reduced and slightly altered the work of Lyne. 
In the Crace Collection is ‘a view of old 
London, copy’d from an ancient drawing,” 
said to be by William Stuckley, the original 
being “supposed to be by Anthony von 
Finden, 1560.” The view is signed “ W. S.,” 
which initials would do as well for William 
Smith as William Stuckley. The two views are 
identical. 

We now come to consider the claims 
to notice of John Norden, as one of the 
foremost cartographers of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Not only did he draw some excellent maps, 
but he wrote a short treatise on cartography. 
He projected a complete Speculum Britannia, 
and at the end of his book on Middlesex are 
the usual complimentary verses of admiring 
friends. Robert Nicolson compares the author 
with Ptolemy and Ortelius as a geographer, 
with Mercator as a chorographer, with Braun 
as a polygrapher, and sums up all :— 


So cosmo-choro-poly-grapher’s he. 
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H. O. is still more effusive, and ends his 
praise with an anagrammatic poem— 


Norden, this glasse shall so exalt thy fame, 
As grave, or-den, nor tombe, shall hide thy name. 


The author only published two counties, 
viz., Middlesex in 1595 and Hertfordshire 
in 1598. Northamptonshire was written in 
1610, but was not published until 1720; 
and Cornwall was first published in 1728. 
Essex was written in 1594, but remained in 
MS. at Hatfield until 1840, when it was 
printed for the Camden Society by Sir Henry 
Ellis. Kent and Surrey are said to exist in 
MS., but it is not known where. The book on 
Middlesex contains mapsof London and West- 
minster, but Norden’s greatest work appears 
to have been lost. This was a view of London 
in eight sheets, having at bottom a representa- 
tion of the Lord Mayor’s show, all on horse- 
back, and the aldermen in round caps, which 
was given to Dulwich College by William 
Cartwright, comedian and bookseller ; Pepys 
saw it on the staircase and wished to purchase 
it. Bagford says the view was taken from the 
pitch of the hill towards Dulwich College, 
going to Camberwell from London, about 
1604 and 1606, and adds that he had not 
met with any other of the kind. 

John Gregory, M.A., has a chapter on “the 
description and use of maps and charts uni- 
versal and particular” in his tract Zhe De- 
scriptionand Use of the Terrestrial Globe (1663), 
and there he enters into a description of the 
mistakes often fallen into by cartographers. 
He specially refers to Saxton’s map of England 
and Wales, and to Norden’s description of 
Middlesex, respecting which he writes in 
these high terms— 

Now as there is no chorographical map or de- 
scription of the whole region or countrey of this king- 
dom can be more exactly according to art or according 
to industry, more particularly pe ‘ormed then that of 
Saxton, so for the descriptions of the shires or 
counties thereof (which must then be called their 
topography) no man whatsoever hath lighted upon a 
more exact and present way of delineation then the 
industrious Norden. The intent of this man wastomake 
an absolute description of the whole and every part of 
this kingdom of Great Britain : it pleased him to call this 
purpose Speculum Britannia, The first part whereof 
(which is onely completed) affordeth us a general de- 
scription of the kingdom with a particular description 
and topographical table of Middlesex. . . . Thus had 
this indefatigable man intended to all the shires of 
this kingdom, and seemeth, to insinuate in the preface 


to his guide as if the maps were fully finished, and yet 
there are but few of them to be commonly met with ; 
but for alphabetical descriptions {the most useful way 
that ever was or could be devis’d, especially in small 
geography), I think the work never went further 
then Middlesex (for ought at least as I can find, the 
greater or less), 

Many other cartographers might have 
been mentioned. George Hoefnagle made 
a map of Bristol, and engraved a large 
plate of Norwich, and Augustine Ryther, 
who has already been alluded to, kept 
a shop in Leadenhall, where he sold some 
views of the Spanish Armada which he 
had made. So little is now known about 
Ralph Agas, and that little has been so fully 
and ably discussed by Mr. Overall, that it 
is not necessary to write here what must be a 
mere repetition of his observations. We are 
not certain that the map of London which 
goes by Agas’s name is really his, although it is 
certain he published a map of Oxford. Van 
den Wyngaerde, whose beautiful view of 
London (1550) is now in the Bodeleian MS., 
and has been produced by the Topographical 
Society, can hardly be called either an Eliza- 
bethan or a cartographer. 

We will conclude with the title of the first 
patent in the chronological index of the 
Patent Office, which refers to maps by Aaron 
Rathborne, author of Zhe Surveyor, 1616 :— 

2ND MARCH, 1617. 


A priviledge graunted to Aaron Rapburne, gent., 
and Roger Burges, for terme of xxi. yeares next, of 


. the sole making, describing, carving, & graving in 


copper, brasse, or other metal], all such and soe manie 
mappes, plotts, or descripcons of Lond., Westm., 
Bristoll, Norwich, Canterbury, Bath, Oxford, & 
Cambridge, and the towne & castle of Windsor, & to 
imprint and sett forth & sell the same. 

a Sey se 


. 


Review 
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S. 

A Register of the Scholars admitted into Merchant 
Taylors’ School, from A.D. 1562 to 1874, compiled 
from Autl entic Sources, and Edited with Biographi- 
cal Notices. By the Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, 
M.A., Rector of West Hackney. Vol. II. Printed 
and Published for the Editor by Farncombe & Co., 
Lewes. 1883. Royal 8vo, pp. 447. 


A PARIN December 1882 we had the pleasure of 
Ne oy welcoming the first volume of this Regi 

Ws fea} and now with exemplary despatch Mr. 
2} Robinson has produced the second and 
final volume of the work.» We pointed 
out in our former notice what a valuable book of 
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reference this is, and we can only repeat what we 
then said with even greater warmth than before. In 
casually turning over the pages, we come upon such 
distinguished names as those of Joseph Highmore the 
portrait painter, John Byrom the Manchester author, 
Nicholas Amhurst and Peter Motteux. In the later 
pages we find the names of many men who have 
become famous, and happily are still among us. 
The value of the Register is greatly enhanced by 
the full ‘index of names made by Mr. Wm. Wood 
Davis, of Plymouth. The outward appearance of the 
book is worthy of its intrinsic excellence, and we 
would express a hope that we may soon be able to 
place by its side on our shelves other Registers of other 
Schools as admirably produced. 





Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Edited by Rev. 
B. H. BLACKER. Parts XIX. and XX. (London: 
W. Kent. 1883.) 


These two parts are more than usually interesting, 
we think, although we cannot quite admit the desira- 
bility of reprinting the Tenures of Land from Hazlitt’s 
well-known edition of Blount. The articles on the 
Natural Rarities of Gloucestershire, an Old Court-roll 
of Cirencester, Index to Monumental Inscriptions, 
Gyant-like Bones found neere Gloucester circ. 1634, and 
Extracts from Parish Registers, are among the most 
useful of the information here gathered together, and 
of course Gloucestershire families have their due share 
of attention. When properly conducted, and Mr. 
Blacker seems to thoroughly enter into his work, these 
local Motes and Queries are of more than local interest, 
and we should like to see them extended upon the 
same lines as Gloucestershire has started. 


A 


A Glossary of Dialectal Place-Nomenclature, to which 
zs appended a List of Family Surnames, pronounced 
differently from what the spelling suggests. By 
ROBERT CHARLES Hope. Second Edition. (Lon- 
don and Scarborough, 1883.) 12 mo, pp. xii. 158. 


Place names are rapidly coming to the front as one 
of the best aids to archzological research, and when 
once a competent philologist has grasped the changes 
which have taken place in the spelling of names, and is 
enabled to draw out some kind of law which governs 
such changes, there is no doubt that many difficult and 
incomprehensible portions of history will receive fresh 
light. But before philologists can get to work, the 
careful enquirer must begin. Research and collection 
is the first stage of all studies, and this first stage with 
regard to place-names is hardly commenced. Mr. 
Hope has pioneered the way, however, with this excel- 
lent work. He has grasped at once the importance 
which pronunciation has upon the meaning and signi- 
ficance of a word, and in the handy and convenient 
form of the book before us he has given the first real 
instalment of a big subject. Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his 
well-known Wi and Places, has shown us what 
—<— ~ — — ory study, and when ne have a 
goodly dictionary of old spellings and ular pro- 
nunciations, place-names ait rank ay pall of 
the first importance. Why Dincestow should be pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Dinaslow,” ‘* Overthwaite” ‘‘ Worfat,”’ 
are questions which require some sort of answer. 








Mr. Hope does much towards the solution of the whole 
subject by these carefully compiled lists, first in an 
alphabet of place-names, secondly in counties, and 
we cordially appreciate his labours. 





Cartularium Saxonicum: a Collection of Charters 
relating to Anglo-Saxon History. By WALTER DE 
Gray BircH, F.S.A. (London: Whiting & Co. 
Limited, 1883.) Royal 8vo, Part I., pp. 64. 

The commencement of this important work will be 
welcomed by all historical students, for the want of such 
a work as Mr. Birch has planned has long been keenly 
felt. John Mitchell Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus 
ivi Saxonicé is out of print, and can only be obtained 
at a price which makes it prohibitive to ordinary 
workers. Now we have the promise not only of a 
reprint of the whole of that work, but of all the 
charters that have come to light since Kemble’s time. 
It is proposed to arrange all the documents in a 
general series in chronological order, the text of each 
deed being preceded by a short Zrécis, and collated 
with the oldest and best copies, either manuscript or 
printed. Every indication will also be given of the 
genuineness or otherwise of the various charters. The 
present part contains thirty-nine charters, ranging from 
A.D. 430 to 675. As the work will extend to about 
twenty-five parts, it can easily be calculated what a 
body of important documents will be gathered together 
by'the time itis finished, and we have especial pleasure 
in making the collection known among our readers. 
Copious tables and indexes are promised. 





Archaological Handbook of the County of Gloucester. 
By G. B. Witts. (Cheltenham: G. Norman.) 8vo, 
2 vols, pp. 121, and maps. 


Both the idea and execution of this handbook are 
excellent, well worthy in point of fact of being imitated 
by local archzeologists in other counties. The work 
is divided into sections, dealing with “ Ancient Camps,” 
‘* Roman Villas,” ‘‘ Long Barrows,” “ Round Barrows,” 
‘* British and Roman Roads.” It describes no less than 
112 ancient camps and 26 Roman villas, besides 166 
barrows. Mr. Witts’s plan is to describe each object 
separately, in a short though comprehensive manner, 
and then to give the authorities for his information. 
We thus get in a small compass all that is necessary 
for a rapid glance at any given Gloucestershire monu- 
ment, and, what perhaps is more valuable, we get a 
comprehensive idea of the contents of one English 
county. That Gloucestershire is peculiarly rich we 
must perforce believe, and we are tempted to ask Mr. 
Witts if he has formed any idea of why this should 
be so. But let us urge local archzologists, and local 
societies, too, to take this work of Mr. Witts, and the 
plans and descriptions now being prepared by Mr. 
Lukis, and to work out for all Britain what is here 
done so ably for a portion. With such maps as 
this one of Gloucester is, with such guides as the 
letterpress descriptions are, we cannot help looking 
out from Gloucestershire to the other shires and coun- 
ties of England, and hoping that some day companion 
volumes may be placed side by side with this one. 
Why cannot the Index Society set to work upon such 
an undertaking ? 
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Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes. Edited by 
W. D. Pink. PartI. (Leigh: 1883.) 4to, pp. 60. 
Lancashire and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical 
Notes. Reprinted from The Leigh Chronicle. (Leigh : 

1883.) 4to, pp. 105—153. 

The latter part finishes up the old series of reprints 
from Zhe Leigh Chronicle, and the first mentioned 
title commences a new series under the guidance of 
Mr. Pink, well known as a zealous local gleaner. 
There is much of interest in these local journals, and 
they consist of contributions from many well-known 
writers. The paper on ‘‘Old Sayings, Customs, and 
Superstitions of a Cheshire Farm” is particularly inte- 
resting, and is a specimen of local lore which we should 
like to see more fully adopted. It is written by Mr. 
Robert Holland, well known for his interest in these 
matters. Lancashire parliamentary representation and 
other subjects, particularly those relating to family 
history, make up altogether a most interesting publi- 
cation, and one which Mr. Pink may make of great 
value, according as he draws upon. the local know- 
ledge, as yet unwritten, of old Lancashire people. 


“age” 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 
oo 


Somersetshire Archzological and Natural 
History Society.—August 23rd.—Annual meeting, 
held at Wiveliscombe.—The following paper on 
‘*The Roman House at Whitestaunton ” was read 
by Mr. Charles I. Elton :—‘‘ When the society did 
me the honour of visiting Whitestaunton last year, 
we were so fortunate as to discover the remains of a 
Roman house situate beside the stream which rises in 
the large fish-pond and flows down the valley of the 
Yarty. The existence of the ruins of a villa in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the stream had ‘long 

een suspected, owing to the frequent occurrence on 
its banks of minute fragments of an ancient kind of 
pottery, and of stone split into thin sheets and cut 
into the shape of roofing-tiles. When the course of 
the high road was altered, about forty years ago, the 
ruins of a little room or chapel, roofed with these 
slabs and paved with /essere of brick, were found 
standing in the wood, not far from the stream in 
question, and within a few yards of the back north 
wall of the house which has now been discovered. 
At the time of the society’s visit we had not found 
much more than the sandstone pillars which had 
supported the flooring over a hot-air chamber, some 
of the square, box-like flue-pipes which had let the 
warm air through the walls of the dwelling-rooms, a 
quantity of broken tiles, and the foundations and 
lower courses of some of the principal walls. A good 
deal of work was done in the course of last autumn 
and in the spring of this year, under the superintend- 
ence of Major Davis, who was so good as to direct the 
operations, which could hardly have succeeded at all 
without the benefit of his great experience in every- 
thing relating to Roman antiquities of this kind. The 

‘VOL. VIII. 





plan prepared by him shows the result of the excava- 
tions so far as they have at present proceeded. The 
house was built under a steep hill-side facing to the 
south, though the windows looking down the valley 
westwards must certainly have afforded the finest 
views. The bath-rooms were on the western side, 
and the principal living-rooms were arranged round 
the atrium, or covered court, at the eastern end. The 
centre of the house was occupied by a furnace-room, 
which probably adjoined the kitchen ; here were the 
boilers supplying the warm bath and steam for the 
vapour bath, which was taken in a heated chamber, 
from which the bathers must have passed into a room 
containing the cold plunge-bath, lying farther to the 
east. The hot-room terminates in a semi-circular 
recess paved with square red tiles embedded in con- 
crete. Several lines of thicker tiles radiated from the 
centre of the room towards the curve of the recess, 
where they reached the wall and formed a support 
for the solium, or bench, where the bathers sat. On 
the further side of the furnace-room, flues and under- 
ground passages for hot air, lined with thick tile- 
work, led to another semi-circular room at the back, 
containing a number of red sandstone blocks, in- 
tended apparently to support the fireplace, the door- 
way, and a seat or projection from the wall, and 
towards the front to another room adjoining the atrium, 
where a huge slab of much discoloured sandstone 
marks the position of another large hearth or fire- 
place. One is reminded at this part of the excava- 
tions, if we may compare small things with great, of 
that vivid description of the ruins of the City of 
Legions which we find in the Welsh Fourney of 
Giraldus, where he tells us how Caerleon ‘ was excel- 
lently built by the Romans with their walls of brick,’ 
and how even in his day were to be seen the traces 
of its former greatness, the giant tower and the 
palaces ‘aping the Roman majesty’ with their roofs 
of antique gold ; ‘and the traveller,’ he adds, ‘within 
and without the city finds underground works and 
pipes and winding passages and hypocausts contrived 
with wonderful skill to throw the heat from little 
hidden flues within the walls.’ The atrium, or inner 
court, which was probably roofed in to escape the 
inclement weather of the ‘land of clouds and rain,’ 
was surrounded by a cloister or gallery opening at the 
back upon a large archway, of which the ruins lie in 
amass of masonry upon the floor, On the eastern 
side of the arch there is an alteraticn of level in the 
floor of the little cloister ; and here there are remains 
of a step and a doorway, and another slab of sand- 
stone in the corner which seems to indicate the posi- 
tion of another stove or fireplace. The cloister was 
evidently supported cn stone pillars, of which two 
were found lying by the wall at the corners of the 
court, and another had been displaced and thrown to 
some distance beyond the outer wall. Owing to the 
dampness of the soil, which necessitates a tedious 
course of drainage, we have not yet examined much 
of the flooring of the a¢riwm and its surrounding 
cloister ; but enough has been uncovered to show that 
the passage at least was floored with fine mosaic-work, 
bordered with the pattern called the ‘double key,’ 
the cubes being made of terra-cotta, white lias, and 
the darker stone of the district, so as to afford a 
variety of colours in the pattern. The pavement of 
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the large room between the outer wall of the atrzem 
and the sloping wall shown on the plan appears, from 
the few fragments left, to have been of the same fine 
quality, the cubes measuring about a quarter of an 
inch on every side ; in the other rooms and passages 
the pavement was of a rougher and coarser kind. 
On passing through the opening for the large archway 
we come upon three small rooms, paved with con- 
crete, in which a few essere, about an inch every way 
in size, are still in position. Some parts of the wall 
retain pieces of the stucco, or plaster, of a red or 
maroon colour striped with white lines, with which 
the surface was originally covered ; but the dampness 
of the soil led to the destruction of the greater part 
of the plaster work, which fell off in an almost fluid 
condition when the stones were first exposed to the 
air. Mr. Wright, in his work on Zhe Celt, the 
Roman, and the Saxon, has observed a peculiarity of 
the Roman houses in this country, of which the 
middle room of the three last-mentioned affords a 
new illustration, ‘One room,’ he says, ‘ has always 
a semi-circular recess, or alcove, and there is generally 
at each side, where it joins the room, an advancing 
piece of wall, or pier, as though a curtain had been 
drawn across to separate the recess from the room’ ; 
and he adds that it has been conjectured that this 
recess served as the sacrarium, or place of domestic 
worship. There are one or two other points about 
the building which seem to be worthy of observation. 
The construction of the arches appears to have been 
similar to that of the larger archways which Major 
Davis has discovered among the Roman ruins at 
Bath, the masons having, for the sake of lightness, 
used ‘ brick wedge-shaped boxes open on two sides,’ 
set in a cement of lime and pounded tiles, and roofed 
in with a ‘roll and flat tile,’ or thin stones cut into a 
hexagonal shape. The stones of the east wall of the 
atrium ave scored over with ‘diamond broaching,’ 
like the masonry of Hadrian’s Wall. The tiles are 
of all sizes and shapes, some being flanged for roofing, 
or for use in the hot-air flues, others being rounded 
for the ridges of the roof, which seem to have been 
made in part of stone flags and in part of the thick 
slate which is found in Wiveliscombe. The box-like 
flue-tiles are pierced with square holes, and scored 
with lines so as to get a firmer hold on the mortar. 
In one or two places, where the supply of red sand- 
stone pillars had fallen short, some of these flue-tiles 
were filled with cement, and set up on end to serve as 
supports for the floor. Several of the tiles show 
marks of footsteps impressed on them while the clay 
was wet, the mark in one case showing the nails of a 
man’s boot, and in another the footsteps of a large 
dog. There has not, as yet, been an opportunity of 
thoroughly examining the ground, tlie earth being 
left for some inches over the greater part of the floor ; 
but some objects of interest have already been found. 
These include several coins of the fourth century, 
part of a bronze brooch, part of a glass bowl, several 
pieces of the fine red Samian ware, a vast quantity 
of bones, and a number of broken articles of the 
black, red, or grey pottery which was manufactured 
in Britain. Between the wall and the stream were 
found several large pieces of slag, from the ancient 
ironworks which were carried on in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and a broken quern, or handmill, 








made of granite from Dartmoor ; and lower down 
the stream, and hidden under its bank, lay a circular 
block of red sandstone, shaped like a truncated cone, 
and pierced with-a square opening, which is said to 
resemble the stones used at the present day in 
Brittany for the manufacture of cider. It is not easy, 
after the lapse of so pe 4 centuries, to realize the 
daily life of the Romans who farmed in our western 
valleys, and hunted the wild boar and wolf through 
the oak forests of the Blackdown Hills. To bring the 
picture more vividly before the mind, I have found it 
useful to study the letters of Sidonius, the famous 
Bishop of Auvergne, who was born soon after the 
Romans retired from Britain, and who lived to see 
the final triumph of the barbarian kings in Gaul. 
The description of his little country house, built in a 
nook of the hills by the side of a mountain stream, 
has been of the greatest assistance to us in the ex- 
ploration of the villa at Whitestaunton. His house 
faced to the south, and extended from a steep bank 
at the eastern end to a place where the stream fell 
into a broad lake on the other side of the garden. 
The trees on the bank overhung the roof of the bath, 
rising in tiled ridges to a central cone of metal. He 
describes the furnace-room, with its intricate arrange- 
raent of lead pipes carried through the walls of the 
rooms for the warm baths and the vapour bath, the 
latter being fitted, as in our own example, with a 
paved semi-circular recess containing the bathers’ 
bench. By the side of these rooms stretched a large 
hall containing the plunge-bath, built square, so as to 
allow plenty of room for the servants. The walls, 
he says, were of plain white plaster, but the ceiling 
was ornamented with metal-work, which the people, 
passing outside, could see through the high bow 
windows. ‘Three arched doorways led into an open 
courtyard towards the west, where a perpetual stream 
splashed into a great stone basin out of six brazen 
spouts in the shape of lions’ heads, An entrance at 
the further corner opened into the dwelling-house 
close by the ladies’ dining-room, and the wool-room 
and store-closets were divided from it by slight par- 
titions. Standing in front of these rooms, one looked 
across the atrium, round which ran a narrow cloister 
opening into a wide verandah on one side of the lake, 
and at the opposite or south-western corner running 
into a deep recess, where the servants held a nightly 
parliament of gossip when the family went upstairs to 
bed. The hall-door and vestibule took the centre of 
the southern front, and on the right of the entrance 
was the winter sitting-room, leading into a long wain- 
scoted morning-room, with windows looking on the 
lake. A flight of steps led into the verandah below, 
where the guests used to sit and watch the boat- 
races and the fishermen dragging or setting their 
night-lines for the lake trout. On the other side 
was a little sitting-room, devoted to the midday 
siesta, and this led into the cool north parlour, near the 
point where our circuit commenced. The Bishop 
delights in the country sights and sounds, the nightin- 
gale in the bush, the swallow twittering in the eaves, 
the sheep scattered on the hillside, and the boys in 
the hayfield with their songs and rustic flutes. On 
the lawn stood two spreading lime-trees, where 
Sidonius and his friends used to play at tennis until 
the boughs grew thick and caught the balls, and so he 
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concluded that he had lost his tennis-court, and must 
use the place as an arbour for reading and playing 
backgammon. I hope that these short extracts from 
a delightful work will be of some use to us in our 
effort to understand the life of a country gentleman of 
Somerset during the Roman occupation of Britain.” 
London and Middlesex Anclanioaiosl Society, 
7th August.—Edgware Church, which was first 
visited, was not very interesting. The steeple is the 
oldest part, the body of the church being comparatively 
modern. At Whitchurch, the old church was rebuilt 
about the period of Henry VIII. ; the tower of this 
now only remained, but in the reign of Queen Anne 
the Duke of Chandos, who was then building his 
magnificent palace of Canons, the principal estate in 
that parish, built the present structure. He employed 
the celebrated artists who were decorating his own 
house to paint the beautiful pictures, gallery, and 
ceiling of the church. On either side of the nave are 
represented, life-size, the four great evangelists and 
the three allegorical figures—Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, said to be the work of Bellenchie. They 
are exquisitely painted in pale grey, as if to imitate 
statuary, and stand out so from the wall that at a first 
glance you would be deceived into the belief that they 
were statues. Above these the miracles Christ per- 
formed are depicted. ‘These are by the celebrated 
Antonio Verrio, and are in glowing colours, represent- 
ing the lovely skies and bright-hued garments of the 
east, and their brilliancy is enhanced by the contrast 
of the grey figures beneath. There are four magni- 
ficent pictures, the work of Laguerre. Two are on 
either side of the altar; the one on the left is the 
visit of the Magi to see their infant Saviour, the one 
on the right is Christ’s descent from the cross. The 
two others are on either side of the organ, and are 
‘* The Giving of the Law to Moses,” and ‘* The Ex- 
pounding of that Law by our Saviour.” Laguerre has 
painted many other pictures in this country, more 
especially at Blenheim. But the chief object of 
interest is the organ, which is situated most peculiarly. 
It is placed behind thé altar, and the music issuing 
from that part of the building has a most curious 
effect. The great Handel was then chapel-master to 
the Duke of Chandos. The organ is not altered 
since his time, only pipes, etc., being different, as in 
the course of years they — renewing. Chandos 
Chapel you enter on the left side of the altar bya 
flight of stone steps. Beneath the chapel is the crypt, 
where the remains of the Ducal family are interred. 
Above, in the chapel, is the monument of the Duke 
of Chandos and his two wives on either side of him, 
all life-size. His third wife survived him. Nothing 
now remains of the palace of Canons. Some of the 
handsome iron railings were removed to one of the 
colleges of Oxford—The party next proceeded to 
Great Stanmore Church. It is a modern though 
fine building. In the interior are the monuments of 
the Earl of Aberdeen and Sir John Wolstenholm. 
The pulpit is erected to the memory of the late Lord 
Wolverton. On a line with the new church, but some 


yards apart, are the ruins of the old church, overgrown 
with ivy. There is no roof, but the tower and walls 
are almost complete. 
tombs and monuments. 
by Archbishep Laud, 


Inside are several handsome 
This edifice was consecrated 





Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society. 
—The Annual Excursion.—August 30.—The 
members of this Society made their annual excursion, 
the districts visited being Thetford, Rushford, and 
Shadwell. Mr. Robert Fitch, in the absence of the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich, officiated as presi- 
dent for the day. The first halt was made at the 
residence of Mr. J. Johnson, in whose grounds stand 
‘*The Priory Ruins.” Having examined the ancient 
gateway of freestone and black flint, principally 
notable for its peculiar flat-arched doorway, the party 
entered the grounds of Mr. Johnson, and viewed the 
gateway at the lower end, after which the president 
conducted them through the shrubberies to the 
romantic site of the old Priory. The Priory was a 
monastery of monks of the Cluniac order, founded, it 
was formerly supposed, by Herbert Losinga, as a 
compensation to the town of Thetford for the removal 
of the see to Norwich, but, in fact, the establishment 
was created by the renowned Roger Bigod, who had 
been persuaded to perform this pious act by Losinga. 
With a view of gaining some idea as to the architec- 
ture, extent, and arrangement of the building, Mr. 
Henry Harrod, in the year 1849, caused extensive 
excavations to be m4de, and the result was that he 
was enabled to prepare a plan in which the following 
dimensions of the conventual church of the Priory are 
given :—Total length, 248 ft. 54 in. ; length of nave, 
121 ft. 2in.; length of choir, 127 ft..3 in. ; breadth 
of nave in side aisles, 65 ft. 2 in.; breadth of nave 
across transepts, 123 ft.6 in. The church appears to 
have been entirely inthe Norman style, but the 
Lady-chapel, refectory, and part of the friars’ apart - 
ments, were built in the Early English period. The 
history of the Priory is very interesting. Roger 
Bigod, instead of making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, as he intended, brought a number of Cluniac 
monks from Lewis Priory, and established them ina 
monastery on the site of the Free School at Thetford. 
Malgod was the first prior and Stephen the second. 
The foundation was laid in 1107, and in 1114 the 
prior and twelve monks entered and occupied the 
building, dedicated to the Virgin and St. Andrew. 
The magnificent ideas of Stephen may be understood 
when it was made known that all the foundations that 
Mr. Harrod had opened, with the exception of the 
Ladye Chapel, the eastward extension ofthe choir, the 
refectory, and the small Chantry Chapel to the north 
of the nave, were of his period. After the death of 
Prior Stephen the income continued to increase largely, 
but not so largely as to prevent the monks having 
recourse to a series of miraculous events to enlarge 
them. These are fully set forth by Brame, the monk, 
the chief being that an image of the Virgin being re- 
moved to make place for a richer one, the irgin 
appeared to a cripple, telling him in the event of his 
being cured to hasten to the prior, and in her name 
command him to build her a chapel on the north side 
of the choir. This was eventually done, and the 
image of the Virgin placed at the door that alms 
might be given to the building. From the Bigods 
the patronage of the priory passed to the Mowbrays, 
and from them to the Howards. Many members of 
this great family were buried here, and on their 
possessions the Chantry chapel was erected. The 
ashes of Thomas Howard, who was buried in the 
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priory in 1544, were conveyed to Framlingham, an 
the tomb destroyed. Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Somer- 
set, was the last member of this family buried in the 
Priory Church, and his remains were removed to 
Framlingham. In 1540 the house was dissolved and 
conveyed to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, who contem- 
plated making it a college for secular priests ; but this 
Henry VIII. would not allow, as he considered it 
would be a dangerous precedent if he permitted the 
duke to carry out his intention, and the priory, there- 
fore, shared the fate of other monasteries. From 
that time the records of its fate are very scanty. 
With respect to the excavations, Mr. Harrod next 
spoke of what he had brought to light. From these 
it appears that at the west end arose two lofty towers, 
flanking the great western doors. These, with the 
excavated portions of the nave, were all of the period 
of the foundation, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments in the windows. Proceeding up the nave, the 
fragments of the rood screen were reached, and a 
small chapel on the north, which was probably the 
lace of sepulchre of one of the Brotherton family. 
] ntering the choir by the door of the screen, four 
immense piers of the central tower were to be seen 
with the transepts, having small chapels with apses, 
and from the north transept were observed the ruins 
of the sacristy. Leaving this and again entering the 
choir, he came upon the third arch from the central 
tower to the arch of the chancel. Here the Norman 
work ended, the east end being of the early Decorated 
period. He had supposed that the first building 
ended with an apse, similar to Norwich Cathedral, 
and his conjectures had been rendered into certaint 
by a careful inspection of the point of junction wit 


the main ieliling, Between the choir and Lady 


Chapel were the bases of a large arch. The space 
beneath it had been filled with monuments of Howards 
and Mowbrays. In the cloister several shafts had 
been preserved. At about fifty-six feet from the nave, 
on the east, stood the entrance to the chapter-house, 
every vestige of which is now gone. Little now re- 
mains to remind one of the former magnificence of 
the priory, the site being entirely covered with thick 
vegetation. The chief feature in the ruins is a frag- 
ment of the chancel arch, which stands up boldly from 
the ground, reaching from the base to nearly the point 
of the arch, and which by the graceful proportions 
and the elegance of its Norman capitals, discloses that 
the entire building was one of great beauty. ‘The 
Castle Hill” stands at the east end of the town within 
an enclosure of fields. It isa huge mound of earth 
100 feet in height, 984 in circumference at the base, 
338 in diameter at the base, and 81 at the sum- 
mit, which is dished or hollowed out to the depth of 
twelve feet below the outer surface, and planted with 
trees, The slope of the mount is extremely steep, 
forming an angle with the plane of the horizon of 
more than forty degrees. The origin of this ancient 
place of castramentation is unknown. The tradition 
accounting for the formation of the mound was this: 
that the Devil, while engaged in the consttuction of 
the Devil’s Ditch, on Newmarket Heath, became 
offended, and going off to Thetford, there scraped his 
spade, and the fragments of earth that fell from it 
formed the Castle-hill. An adjournment was after- 
wards made to the ramparts to hear a paper read by 


Mr. M. Knights on events associated with the history 
of the district that seemed to indicate the period ai 
which these earthworks were raised. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Thetford, remains of Palzolithic and 
Neolithic man have been found in ter abund- 
ance than in other parts of Norfolk. The most 
remarkable of the earthworks in the neighbourhood 
of Thetford are the extensive ramparts and lofty 
mound, known generally as the Castle Hill. 
There is a likeness between this Castle-hill at Thetford 
and the Castle-hill at Norwich, which seems to stamp 
them as belonging to the same period; but there is 
likewise a difference between them. The mound at 
Thetford is wholly artificial, while that in Norwich 
was originally, to a great extent, a natural headland. 
Traditions of battles and sieges are associated with 
this neighbourhood, and John Brame, a Thetford 
monk, threw over them the glamour of the Arthurian 
romance, current in his day. These traditions of 
battles, the writer suggested, may have some founda- 
tion in fact, as the extensive tract of wold, heath, and 
fen would form in early times a kind of march, where 
the independent Angle ealdormen, whose fortified 
burghs stood in some numbers on the borders, were 
withstood by surviving bands of natives, who found a 
refuge in the wilds, where in later days the Saxons 
long eluded the Norman conqueror. It has been 
claimed for Thetford that it was the capital of East 
Anglia during its existence as an gy sayy me king- 
dom. This is hardly consistent with the descriptive 
names which the East Afigles themselves gave to the 
burghs on the banks of the Wensum and the Ouse, 
the one they designated Cyning’s ford, or the king's 
ford, indicating the neighbourhood of the royal resi- 
dence, and the other Theod ford, or the People’s ford. 
Early in the ninth century Thetford undoubtedly 
became the capital of the East Angles, as Cynings- 
ford, with the territory between it and the sea, had 
then apparently p: into the hands of the North- 
men. In:the events which led to and followed this 
translation of the seat of the East Angle government 
from Cyningsford to Thetford, we have, the writer 
suggested, just the circumstances which would impel 
a people to construct such extraordinary defensive 
works as exist at Thetford. It has too frequently 
happened that the accounts given in local history of 
the conquest of East lia by the Northmen have 
represented I. and Ubba as the sons of Ragnar 
Lothbroc, leading an expedition into a country to 
which they had been hitherto strangers, marchi 

without opposition through a great part of the land, 
and then, after devastating the north, turning upon 
and crushing the people who had not only suffered 
them to pass through their territory, but had provided 
them with horses to enable them to carry North- 
umbria. But the fact was that for thirty years before 
Inguar and Ubba encountered the East Angles in the 
battle from which King Edmund fied, only to be 
captured and slain, the Northmen had been slowly 
but surely encroaching — East Anglia from various 
points on the coast. From a consideration of the 
facts, it appeared to the writer that there was a con- 
tinuous guerilla warfare, of which no mention is made 
in the Chronicles, on the part of the Northmen, who 
planted themselves on the coast against the East 
Angles, ending in the acquirement of extensive 
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settlements alongside the estuaries and rivers, so that 
the dispossessed Angle population had to shift west- 
ward, when Thetford became the centre of a great 
struggle with the invaders. In preparation for a 
struggle which was seen to be impending, the Angles 
most probably threw up the ramparts around the 
Castle-hill, which commanded the fordable passage 
of the river. The party drove to Rushford. On 
alighting at the residence of the Rev. Dr. Bennet, 
whose house formed part of the buildings of the 
ancient college of St. John the Evangelist, the ex- 
cursionists received a very hearty welcome. Dr. 
Bennet’s residence is a very picturesque one, and rich 
with 14th and 15th century work. Dr. Bennet read 
a paper on “Rushford College and its History.” 
About a year and a half ago some accidental reference 
to Sir Robert Buxton gave the clue which it has since 
been the pleasant labour of a life to follow out. Un- 
known even to himself and his family, a great mass of 
documents lay slumbering within his own house— 
laid away from generation to generation—and so in 
course of time forgotten in their disuse; and seven- 
teen boxes of manuscripts, iy 2 and small, turned up 
at last. There lay some four hundred charters of the 
ancient College of St. John the Evangelist of Rushford. 
. There were the deeds, the memoranda, the letters, 
the written life of fourteen generations of the family, 
of which this had been for 300 years the possession, 
and, scattered here and there throughout the mass, 
many local records and fragments of forgotten local 
history had found their place of sleep. Nearly three 
thousand separate documents carried the history of 
this place and the family to which it belonged back 
in continuous series from the last generation for 
nearly seven hundred years. First we must carry our- 
selves back to the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The Suffolk side of Rushworth contained, in 1272, 
no fewer than fifteen farms of from fifteen to forty 
acres each of arable land, with rights of sheep-feeding 
extending over probably five or six hundred acres, 
and also eight cottages with thirty acres of arable 
land between them. This was exclusive of the lord’s 
demesnes and the dwellers upon them. Of this small 
town of 300 people, with its appendant hamlet of 
Shadwell, of probably one hundred more, Edmund de 
Gonevile became rector, in 1320. He came of a 
knightly family, of whom one was of tlie order of the 
Temple, and was among those unhappy men ex- 
amined and tortured on the extinction of the Order, 
in 1314. Sir Nicholas de Gonevile was the father, as 
the Caius College commemoration service avers, of 
our founder Edmund, and he was either in his own 
or in his wife’s right lord of the manors of Lerling 
and Rushworth, with other property, and patron of 
those two livings. His eldest son, Sir Nicholas, 
succeeded him, and there are many charters of his, 
and many others to which he was a witness, among 
the Rushworth papers. Edmund, his next brother, 
with whom we are most concerned, was probably 
about 28 or 29 years old when he became, upon his 
brother’s presentation, rector of this place. He was 
evidently 2 man of mark and energy, for very soon 
we find him associated with the powerful Earls of 
Warenne and of Lancaster, to both of whom in suc- 
cession he was steward of their great estates in this 
neighbourhood. Under his influence the house of 


Friars Preachers in Thetford was established and 
endowed by the Earl of Lancaster, in 1327, Gonvile 
being still rector of Rushworth ; and he seems from 
that time to have had in mind how he might still 
further use his influence or that of his family for the 
permanent welfare of the Church. His eldest brother, 
Sir Nicholas de Gonvile, died in 1333, seised of the 
manors of Lerling and Rushworth with their advowsons 
and of other possessions in Norfolk and Suffolk ; and 
in the same year his son John de Gonvile did homage 
for these and other lands and manors to the King. 

[The remainder of our report must be postponed ti 
next month. 

Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club.—Sept. 20th.—The great feature of the 
day was the visit to Penselwood and the interesting 
remarks upon the puzzling pits there by Mr. Thomas 
Kerslake and the rector (Rev. T. W. Wilkinson). 
The party proceeded in large brakes to Penselwood. 
Pits, about the origin of which there has been con- 
siderable controversy. The carriages were pulled u 
near the church and rectory, and with the Rev. T. W. 
Wilkinson as cicerone, the party walked through 
narrow by-ways to the interesting pits, which are 
supposed to mark the site of Caer Pensaulcot, which 
Mr. Kerslake describes as ‘* a long-lost un-Romanised 
British Metropolis.” According to the calculations 
of Collinson, the ground occupied by the pits was 200 
acres, and their number upwards of 20,000. The pits 
are placed so close to each other that there is only a 
s space between them. The conjecture of those 
who contend they are of British origin is that they 
were used by the Britons as a shelter for themselves 
and their families, but there are other antiquaries 
who believe they are merely stone quarries, and the fact 
that they continue to be ‘‘ worked ”’ and levelled has 
led to this impression gaining a considerable follow- 
ing. Mr. Kerslake remarked the temptation in 
the Middle Ages had been to quarry the greater 
part of the pits, and in agricultural days the tempta- 
tion had been to level the rest for the cultivation 
of green crops; and one of the ways by which 
this levelling was accomplished was the liberty 
given to the labourers to take away the stone. These 
two operations—the medizval of merely quarrying 
and the agricultural of levelling—had ultimately met, 
and, as he considered, had cut up an ancient monu- 
ment.—The Rev. T. W. Wilkinson remarked that 
stone was still being removed. It was said they were 
Vandals to allow it, but how could it be wondered at 
when owners could by levelling it raise the value of 
their land from 5s. an acre to 35s., and the stone 
which was got out fetched from 10d. to Is. a yard, 
which they had for the trouble of levelling it.—Mr. 
Winwood, by consulting one of the most illiterate of 
the quarrymen, had come to the conclusion the pits 
were used for a similar purpose in old times.—Mr. 
Kerslake was first led to take up this subject in this 
way. There was an ancient list of thirty-three British 


cities extant, usually printed with the book said to be 
written by Nennius, but he thought it was more 
ancient than Nennius, and in that list was the name of 
a city (Pensauelcoit) that had puzzled Camden, Ussher, 
and Stevenson, who edited Nennius. 
speaker) was puzzled by it also, as th 
until 
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had been, 
coit was 


it came into his mind that 
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nothing more than coed, and on looking into Cornish 
and Irish dictionaries he came to the conclusion this 
was the Damnonian form of the modern Welsh coed— 
a word which signified wood, and from which they 
easily got Pensel-wood. It was not unusual with the 
Saxon conquerors of Britain to translate only one 
portion of the name and leave the other. The same 
name (Pensaulcoit) occurred in an independent British 
document, Zhe History of British Kings, which con- 
tained an account ofan expedition made by Vespasian 
under Claudius having landed at a place called 
“*Talnas,” or ‘Toynus,” and besieged Caer Pen- 
hwylgoet. By the usual change of ‘‘h” into ‘s,” 
they got Pens-wyl-coet, which meant a high wood, or 
something like that. The ‘‘ Talnas,” z.2, t’Alnas, 
mentioned in the history he believed to be Christchurch 
Bay—Ptolemy’s ‘‘ Mouths of Alaunus ”—which was 
within two days’ march ofthat place, Caer Penhwylgoet, 
which they besieged. Mr. Kerslake, continuing, said 
Vespasian besieged it for ten days, but did not conquer 
it or destroy it. A treaty was made between him and 
the British prince, who was supposed to be Caractacus, 
and ae j departed, leaving the British still in posses- 
sion of the place. On the other hand, ol 
historians recorded that Vespasian took the Isle 
of Wight, and conquered two British peoples and 
twenty towns. Well, the distance between that place 
and the Isle of Wight was only about one or two 
days’ march. So from the Roman historians they had 
the Wight established as a certain point, from the 
Welsh they got Penhwylgoet, and the old document 
he had referred to gave that as the name of the British 
metropolis ; so that they had three independent con- 
current testimonies as to this place being what he 
contended. The appearance of the place itself, too, 
seemed to make it — It was a greatly elevated 
spot, and protected all round by natural declivities, 
except on the east, where there was a valley between 
it and the chalk heights of Mere. 

Manchester Field Naturalists.—Sept. 15th.— 
Lord Delamere kindly gave leave to the Manchester 
Field Naturalists’ Society to visit Vale Royal Abbey. 
The Abbey was founded by Edward I., who having 
(when Earl of Chester) been in danger of shipwreck 
on his return from the Holy Land, made a vow that 
on his safe settlement at home he would establish a 
new convent of Cistercian monks. During his sub- 
sequent imprisonment at Hereford, he was visited 
and consoled by monks of this order, and weighted 
with the double obligation, on August 6th, 1277, he 
cancelled it by laying the first stone, in the presence 
of a great gathering of the nobles, and of Queen 
Eleanor, who laid the second stone. The monks 
entered upon their occupancy A.D. 1330. In the 
reign of Henry VIII., like all other abbeys, Vale 
Royal suffered dismemberment. In the reign of 
James I., such of it as remained in good condition 
was adapted to the purposes of a first-class country 
residence, the basement and some fragments pre- 
served in the garden being all that is now extant 
of the original structure. In 1656 that very curious 
and entertaining little volume Zhe Vale Royale of 
England was published, William Smith and William 
Webb, ‘‘ gentlemen,” the joint authors, the home 
having by that time extended to the adjacent country, 
as above indicated. The fertility and salubrity of 
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this part of Cheshire is the theme they specially 
delight in. ‘* The ayre is verie wholesome, insomuch 
that the people of the countrey are seldom infected 
with Disease or sickness, neither do they use the help 
of physicians, nothing so much as in other countries. 
For when any of them are sick, they make him a 
posset and tye a kerchieff on his head; and if that 
will not amend him, then God be merciful to him ! 
The people there live to be very old ; some are grand- 
fathers, their fathers yet living, and some are grand- 
fathers before they be married.” 

Penzance Antiquarian Society.—Sept. 7th.— 
The first building visited was Zennor Church, where 
the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma gave an address. The 
church is said to be the only one unrestored in Corn- 
wall ; it dates from the twelfth century, and the rude 
seats are high benches of well-worn timber, destitute 
of paint and varnish, and the walls and roofs are 
whitewashed, and devoid of monuments of any kind. 
One of the“carved bench ends represents the Mermaid 
of Zennor, associated with which is a singular legend. 
The members afterwards visited a prehistoric structure 
at Gunard’s Head, consisting of an inclosure with 
thick walls and extended entrance, seemingly too 
small for a dwelling and too large for a grave. At 
Borrigan, the cliff castle near the Logan Rock was 
seen, and an address on ‘Cliff Castles” was given 
by the president, Mr. T. Cornish—Chywn Castle, 
the finest example of its kind, was afterwards seen, 
and it was stated that the walls, which in 1862 were 
six feet high, were now reduced to three feet. The 
beehive huts of another village near by were afterwards 
examined, and the day cldsed with a visit to Madron 
Church. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian So- 
ciety.—Sept. 15th—The members visited Maccles- 
field and Gawsworth, under the leadership of Mr. 
J. P. Earwaker. After leaving the railway station, 
the party, numbering between forty and fifty, pro- 
ceeded to the Old Church. The church was in a 
state of great confusion, owing to the restoration now 
in progress, but Mr. Earwaker directed the attention 
of the visitors to the fine monument in the chancel, 
placed there to the memory of Sir John Savage, Knt., 
and Catherine his wife, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, Knt., and sister of the first Earl of Derby. 
The beautiful reticulated lace head-dress of the lady, 
with the letters I.H.C. worked into it, and the 
Vorkist collar of suns and roses, worn by the knight, 
were particularly noticed. On the other side of the 
chancel is an effigy of one of the Downes family, in 
plate armour. Passing from here to the Savage 
Chapel, the visitors found it nearly filled with the 
old pews, etc., out of the church, and it was with 
some difficulty that the fine series of Savage mont- 
ments could be seen. These were severally described 
by Mr. Earwaker, beginning with that of Sir John 
Savage, Knt., killed at the siege of Boulogne, 1492, 
which is seven feet two inches in length, representing 
a man of very powerful build. The next in date is that 
of Sir John Savage, Knt., one of the commanders at 
Bosworth Field, who died in1527. These two are on 
the north side of the chapel, and opposite to them is 
that of Sir John Savage, Knt., 1528, and Elizabeth, 
his wife, daughter of Charles Somerset, Earl of Wor- 
cester. At the west end is the monument of Sir John 
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Savage, Knt., who was seven times high sheriff of 
Cheshire, who died in 1577, and his wife, daughter 
of Thomas Manners, Earl of Rutland. This fine 
monument, once gilt, is now in a wretched condition, 
having been black-leaded. Opposite to this, at the 
eastern end, is the monument of Thomas, Earl ‘Rivers, 
erected in 1696. The very curious brass to one of 
the Leghs of Ridge could not be seen, so that Mr. 
Earwaker exhibited a rubbing of it, and pointed out 
its many peculiarities, and also showed some plates 
of it in which the parts now missing were restored. 
On leaving the church the party visited the Police- 
station, where by the kindness of Mr. Sheasby, the 
very curious ‘‘ scold’s bridle,” etc., was exhibited, and 
excited much interest. The visitors then proceeded to 
Gawsworth. When they had all assembled in the 
church, Mr. Earwaker described the chief features of 
the building, directing attention to the absence of any 
chancel arch, and pointing out the carvings, etc., on 
the roof, which showed traces of having been origin- 
ally highly decorated and painted. He also exhibited 
coloured drawings of the mural paintings which were 
discovered on the walls of the church at the time of 
the restoration in 1850. These were the figures of 
St. Christopher and St. George on the north wall 
and the representation of the Doom and Last Judg- 
ment on the east wall. Attention was also directed 
to the old stained glass formerly in the windows, and 
of which no traces were now preserved. The pecu- 
liarities of the four fine Fitton monuments were 
pointed out, after which the party adjourned to the 
Rectory and the; Old Hall, which were described by 
the Rector. The so-called ‘‘ tilting ground” at the 
back of the Old Hall was also visited. From Gaws- 
worth the visitors drove to Henbury, having been 
invited by Colonel Brocklehurst to inspect his col- 
lection of Mexican antiquities. 

Glasgow Archzological Society.—September 
20th.—The annual excursion—The programme pro- 
mised Doune Castle, the Roman Camp at Ardoch, 
and the Leighton Library and Cathedral, Dunblane. 
At Bridge of Allan the members left the train, and 
drove thence to Doune Castle, which is at present 
under judicious restoration, or more correctly, “ pre- 
servation as a ruin.” A paper was read by Mr. Duncan. 
The exact period of the erection of Doune Castle can- 
not now be ascertained with accuracy. Tradition 
ascribes its origin to the eleventh century, but there 
is no proof of this or of its having been the residence 
of the old Earls of Menteith. With Doune Castle the 
historic name most closely linked is that of Robert 
Stewart, first Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland 
from 1402 to 1419, who lived there frequently, as is 
proved by the fact that there are extant at least six 
charters under the Great Seal granted by him at 
Doune. The sixth of these is in favour of the famous 
Earl of Buchan, the Wolf of Badenoch. The founda- 
tion of the castle is usually ascribed to Murdoch, the 
younger Albany, but it seems more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the work was undertaken by his energetic 
and strenuous sire. Doune was a favourite residence 
of Murdoch, and when, in 1424, he was seized by 
order of James I. at a ford between Doune and Dun- 
blane, long afterwards known as Murdoch Ford, it is 
probable that he was on his way to his stronghold of 
Doune Castle. The castle was seized by the king, 


who, finding there Albany’s wife, imprisoned her in 
Tantallon Castle. Doune now became a royal pos- 
session, and was frequently settled upon queens and 
royal ladies as part of the bridal possession. Through 
Margaret Tudor’s union with Lord Methven, the cas- 
tellanship of Doune and stewardship of Menteith were 
hesteatl upon Methven’s younger brother, Sir James 
Stewart, of Beith. In later days the murder of the 
“Bonnie Earl of Moray” threw the glamour of 
ballad fame around the castle, where his consort so 
hopelessly awaited his return. In 1745 Doune Castle 
was isoned by a party of Jacobites, commanded 
by Stewart of Ballochallan.—From Doune Castle the 
members drove eleven miles further on to Ardoch 
House. Mr. Bulloch then conducted the party to the 
Roman Camp, which was briefly denetibed by the 
Rev. Mr. Macintyre, Greenloaning. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour the greater number of the members 
were obliged to return to Bridge of Allan without 
visiting Dunblane Cathedral, but a small party, under 
the guidance of Mr. Honeyman, examined its many 
points of architectural interest. 

Caradoc Field Club.—September 25th.—The 
principal object of the excursion was to seek for and 
collect those various forms of fungoid life which are 
wont to make their appearance about this time. The 
hunting ground selected for the — on this 
occasion was the groves and rocks which abound 
between Cressage Station and Lawrence Hill, a spur 
on the north of the Wrekin. At Lawrence Hill they 
were presented with a very fine section of what Dr. 
Callaway has determined to be pre-Cambrian or 
Archaic rock, in other words, rock which was 
deposited long before any of the Longmynd series and 
others, which have been classed by Murchison and 
other recent geologists as the oldest in this country. 
Dr. Callaway considers that these strata, which were 
described and coloured in their maps by the geological 
surveyors as greenstone, are not so, but are stratified 
volcanic tufas and breccias, and that subsequently to 
their formation they have been penetrated by strains 
of eruptive dolorite. A very fine example of this was 
witnessed in the section here displayed. A wall or 
dyke of basalt remains standing out from the face of 
the stratified rock, and the altered and baked appear- 
ance of the stone on each side of it testifies to the 
great heat evolved by the mass when it was injected 
into the fissure, Such clear evidence of the volcanic 
outbursts of which this spot was once the scene 
excited much interest, and was well calculated to 
dispel the scepticism which many have felt as to the 
ondiee of such phenomena. 

[ We are compelled to postpone our reports of the 
St. Alban’s Architectural Society, the Keith Feild 
Club, etc., until next month. ] 
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glass appears to have been brought to the Venetian 
lagoons by the early settlers from the mainland. 
G king has always been the principal industry 
of Venice and Murano, and some of the Venetian 
products have long enjoyed a world-wide fame. Beads, 
spun glass, blown-glass, enamels, and mosaics, look- 
ing glasses, etc., are all made in Venice.—Zeads.—It 
is said that the invention of beads dates from the 
thirteenth century, and is due to two Venetians— 
Miotti and Imbriani—who were urged to make ex- 
periments by the celebrated Venetian traveller, Marco 
Polo. Under the Venetian Republic, and for some 
years after its fall, the exportation of beads had not 
reached the importance it has now attained. This was 
perhaps owing to the smallness of the furnaces, and to 
the difficulty and length of the technical processes 
required for the composition of the paste. The 
Morelli, however, who in 1670 were the principal 
bead manufacturers, had four ships at sea, carrying 
beads to the East on their own account, and they 
became so rich that they entered the rank of the 
Venetian nobility on payment of a sum of 100,000 
ducats to the Republic. Since 1815 this industry has 
become so important as to give, at the present time, 
employment to about 15,000 persons. The traffic is 
carried on with all the world, but the principal expor- 
tation of beads is to the ports of Asia and Africa. An 
extraordinary stimulus was given to this industry a 
few years ago by the prevailing taste for beads for 
trimming ladies’ dresses. A great extension of the 
manufacture took place, and the labour was paid so 
high that all who could do so gave up their usual 
trades for bead-making. But when the demand for 
beads declined, most of the workmen who had been 
allured by fancy wages to the bead manufacture were 
thrown out of work and compelled to return to their 
former occupations. Whatever be the cause, bead- 
making has always been the especial privilege of 
Venice, in spite of all foreign attempts to manufacture 
this article elsewhere. Beads are sold under the 
following denominations :—1. “‘Conterie in perle,” 
which are small perforated balls, made either of glass 
orenamel. 2. ‘‘Jais,’’ glass tubes of very small bore 
cut into short lengths. 3. ‘‘Pipiotis,” jais cut into 
facets. 4. ‘‘Maca,” a sort of pipiotis made in a 
mould.—G/ass-blowing.—The almost lost art of glass- 
blowing, which flourished at Murano during the early 
part of the Renaissance, and the decay of which was 
due to the growing taste in the eighteenth century for 
the imitation of crystal, has only been revived of late 
years. The products of this branch of industry are 
known under the name of “ soffiati ordinari,” which 
are blown bottles, glasses, and other articles for 
domestic purposes, and ‘‘soffiati artistici,” artistic 
ware of all shapes, admirably fashioned after the old 
models, or in modern forms, richly decorated, oc- 
casionally with grotesques, and enlivened with delicate 
and brilliant colouring. Nearly all the kinds of ware 
anciently known at Murano, such as “ filagrana,” 
*¢ fiamma,” *‘ritorte,’”’ “ opale,” ‘‘ morise,” “ reticelle,” 
etc., have been successfully reproduced by the modern 
artificers.—Mosaic.—By the term mosaic is meant a 
sort of inlaid or tesselated work, in imitation of paint- 
ing, formed by small pieces of marble, glass, enamel, or 
precious stones such as lapis-lazuli, malachite, etc., 
of varying shades and colours, carefully inlaid and 








fixed on cement. The art of working in mosaic was 
probably known in very early times, and was exten- 
sively practised in Greece and Rome at the time of the 
first Emperors. Later on mosaics were widely used 
in the civilized parts of Europe for decorating the 
walls and vaults of churches, etc., and splendid relics 
of the mosaics executed in those times are still extant. 
There is no place in the world, however, where this 
art has been more cherished than at Venice. Here 
Byzantine and Greek artists revealed to the Venetians 
all its secrets, and here was founded the Venetian 
school of mosaicists, who for centuries have covered 
the Basilica of St. Mark with masterpieces of decora- 
tion, both within and without the building. But the 
glory of bringing the mosaic art to its height is due to 
the brothers Francesco and Valerio Zuccato, sons of 
Sebastiano Zuccato, master of Titian, who flourished 
in the fifteenth century. These artists executed their 
mosaics on cartoons drawn by themselves, and by the 
most celebrated artists of the period. Among the 
numerous mosaics executed by them in the Basilica may 
be mentioned the “ Visions of the Apocalypse,” which 
have just undergone restoration. During the execution 
of the works in the Cathedral, the Doge offered a prize 
of 500 ducats for the best reproduction of a particular 
cartoon. The competitors were Francesco Zuccato, 
Bartolemeo Bozza, and Dominico and Gian Antonio 
Bianchini. Titian, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, and 
other painters were directed by the Republic to 
inspect the works and to pronounce their verdict. 
The prize was awarded to Francesco Zuccato, and his 
work was presented by the Doge to the Duke of 
Savoy. The mosaic executed by Bartolomeo Bozza is 
still preserved in the Treasury of the Basilica. Ancient 
mosaic work was divided into lithostratum, vermicu- 
latum, alexandrinum, etc., according as it was made 
of marble or other precious stones, and accord- 
ing to the figures or designs it represented. Modern 
mosaics are now distinguished under the two 
following heads : inlaid mosaic, and monumental or 
Byzantine. The former, which is made thoroughly 
smooth by fixing on to the cement the stone or enamel 
pieces with their edges perfectly close and adhering 
together, and by the subsequent polishing of the entire 
surface of the work, is generally used for making per- 
sonal ornaments or fancy goods. The second is made 
of pieces which, not being cut into regular or geo- 
metrical shapes, cannot be closely united one to the 
other, so that the joints between them are visible. 
This was the mosaic generally used by the ancients. 
and has now been adopted for architectural decorations. 
The mosaic art, which had declined with the decad- 
ence of the Republic, and was nearly lost at its death, 
was revived by the strenuous efforts of Signor Lorenzo 
Radi, and afterwards by Signor Salviati, who by the 
aid of some English gentlemen established a e 
factory for the manufacture of mosaics about the 
middle of this century. There are now in Venice three 
great establishments making mosaics for artistic mural 
decorations : 1. The Venice and Murano Company ; 
2. Salviati and Co. ; 3. The Societa Musiva Vene- 
ziana. Among the recent works executed by this 
company, in addition to the numerous commissions 
received from England for church and other decora- 
tions, may be noticed—the restoration of the ‘‘ Visions 
of the Apocalypse ” in the Church of St. Mark ; the 
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entire reconstruction of two superb mosaics of th 
twelfth century in the ancient Cathedral of Torcello, 
and the reproduction of the ‘Good Shepherd,” a 
celebrated mosaic of the eighth century, existing in 
the tomb of Gallia Placidia, at Ravenna.—Avrizstic 
Castings.—The ancient art of fusing metals for the 
production of artistic articles, which flourished at 
Venice at the time of the Renaissance, has been re- 
vived with great success. Thirteen factories are now 
reproducing, after ancient models, artistic bronzes. 
candelabra, plates, armour, swords, etchings, chiselled 
works, etc., for which there is a considerable demand, 
which is not confined to Italy.—Furntture.—A new 
feature of Venetian industry, which appears to be 
encouraged by the English on a large scale, is the 
imitation of antique furniture in ebony and ivory, for 
which materials pear-wood and bone are substituted. 
Carved chairs, bookcases copied from the antique, 
figures of negroes and others used as lamp-stands, 
hanging putti supported by a riband of wood, and 
holding baskets for flowers, etc., are also made in the 
Venetian workshops with much artistic feeling and 
of excellent execution.—Zace.—Owing to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of some distinguished ladies, this 
industry, once so celebrated in Venice, and which had 
altogether sunk into decay, has been revived. Schools 
and manufactories have sprung up, and about 3,000 
women at Venice, Pelestrina, Murano, Burano, 
Chioggia, and Caorle are now employed in lace- 
making. Their earnings range from 50 c. to 4 lire 
a day, and the value of the lace produced amounts to 
200,000 lire per annum.—Copying of Ancient Brocade. 
—The last speciality of Venice is the imitation of old 
damask, In the palmy days of the Republic the 
Venetian looms produced magnificent stuffs, em- 
broidered with gold, silver, or silk, which the Doges 
sent as gifts to foreign potentates. The art, which 
was entirely lost, was rediscovered in 1857, and is 
now recovering some of its ancient splendour.—From 
Reports of H.M. Consuls on the Manufactures, etc., of 
their Consular Districts, House of Commons Papers 
(C. 3673), July 1883, pp. 964-968. 

Ancient Inns.—Dr. Zell, professor of Ancient 
Literature at the University of Fribourg, pub- 
lished a little work, entitled Holiday Recreations, in 
which, among other entertaining matters, is a curious 
dissertation on the Greek and Roman Inns, Taverns, 
etc. He goes back to the hospitable es of the 
heroic times, when, as he observes, there is nothing 
to show that inns existed; for at that period travels 
were never undertaken for commercial or other consi- 
deration of business. Sparta must have long remained 
without these convenient establishments ; while at 
Athens, on the contrary, everything tended to render 
them necessary. We speak here of the inns devoted to 
the accommodation of strangers, and not of the olywes, 
or wine shops, any more than of the xawm\ela, or 
public houses. A member of the Areopagus who 
should have entered one of the latter would have been 
shunned by his colleagues. A passage in Aristotle 
would induce Dr. Zell to think that, from the most 
remote antiquity, inns had signs, if the silence of 
Aristophanes, and the other authors who have written 
on the common life of the Athenians, did not throw 
much doubt on the subject. As for public houses, a 
sort of infamy attached to the persons by whom they 








were kept, and who thereby incurred ad ing ex- 
clusion from certain civil rights. Even the lenones 
were not more disesteemed. What Dr. Zell says 
about the caufona, the taberna, and the fopina is very 
interesting. He gives a pretty imitation of the copa, 
attributed to Virgil, a curious anecdote of Adrian, and 
several whimsical particulars of the decrees of Tiberius, 
with respect to the dishes permitted to be served in 
the popina. The bill of fare is not long.—Lzterary 
Gazette, 1827, p. 45. 
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John Payne Collier.—Mr. J. Payne Collier died 
at Maidenhead, on Monday, September 17th, at the 
age of ninety-four. He was born in London in 
1789. From the legal profession he turned at an 
early age to journalism, and soon after took up the 
special period of Elizabeth’s reign as his study. In 
1820 Mr. Collier published the Poetical Decameron, 
ten conversations on English poets and poetry. In 
1825 Mr. Collier appeared as author of an allegorical 
poem bearing a title almost identical with one of 
Southey’s—Zhe oet’s Pilgrimage. At the same 
time he was engaged upon the new edition of 
Dodsley’s Old Plays (1825-27), adding eleven plays 
which had not been included in the earlier editions. 
His next publication was one of —_ importance— 
the History of English Dramatic Poetry in the time of 
Shakspere, and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration, 
in three volumes. When librarian to the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. Collier pursued his study of our 
older literature with peculiar advantages. Some of its 
results will be found embodied in his two volumes 
entitled Bibliographical and Critical Account of the 
Rarest Books in the English Language (1865). 
Among other publications by Mr. Collier, we may 
mention Collection of Old Ballads anterior to Charles I., 
Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Alleyn Papers, Memoirs 
of the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare, 
Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ Company 
of Works entered for publication between 1557 and 
1570, which are published for the Shakespeare Society, 
besides which he edited many of the works published 
by the Percy and Camden Societies. 
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The meetings held in Yorkshire some time ago for 
the purpose of considering the best means of printing 
the Parish Registers of the County have resulted in 
the formation of a Records series of publications in 
connection with the Yorkshire Archzeological Society. 
A special subscription will be affixed to this series of 
one guinea per annum, and the Council of the Society 
have issued a prospectus asking for support. The 
Hon. Secretary is Mr. G. W. Tomlinson, F.S.A., of 
The Elms, Huddersfield. 
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Professor Friedlaender of Berlin has found, among 
the antique coins brought to Germany in 1882 by 
Prince Friedrich Carl, one example coined by Varus, 
probably at Berytus, Varus having governed both in 
Syria and Pheenicia. Another example of the same 
coin is in the Royal Collection in Berlin, and they are 
the only two of this kind. They complete each 
other, and have the inscriptions, ‘‘ Imperator Czesar 
Augustus”? round the head of the emperor, and 
‘Publius Quintilius Varus,’’ with two eagles of the 
Legion. The name of Varus is incorrectly written, 
probably because the native engraver did not under- 
stand Latin. Varus also coined money, with his 
name written in Greek, in Antioch, the capital of 
Syria. When he governed the province of Africa he 
put his name on the coins of the two towns Hadru- 
metum and Achulla. On the coins of the latter city 
his effigy is very rudely designed. The name of that 
unvictorious general even gave a title to the war in 
Germany. ‘ Cecidit bello Variano” is inscribed on 
the tombstone of a Roman officer, Caelius, and a 
Greek inscription in honour of him is among the 
Pergamon antiquities. A plaster copy of the tomb- 
stone, which exists at Bonn, is also in the Berlin 
Museum. Of the four coins of Varus Berlin pos- 
sesses three, and of the two inscriptions one (in the 
original). 


The Italian Government has given orders that the 


archives of the Palla-Strozzi family in Florence, being 
offered for sale, shall be immediately purchased for 
the sum of 5,000 francs, as they contain more than 
500 parchments of the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, mostly Papal bulls and briefs, besides thirty 
series of papers relating to the embassies from the 
Court of Spain, which will complete those already 


existing in the Florentine archives. 


Since Mr. Elton read his interesting paper before the 
Archeological Society at Wiveliscombe (see anée, p. 
217), relative to the excavations which are being carried 
on under the direction of Major Davies, on his estate, 
a further discovery of Roman remains has been made. 
The day after the Wiveliscombe meeting, the exca- 
vating party came across what was undoubtedly the 
atrium or dining-hall of the house. A stone pillar was 
also found, supposed to be one of the four which had 
originally supported the cloister mentioned in the 
paper. On removing the pillar, a tesselated mosaic 
pavement, with fanciful devices in coloured stone, was 
seen underneath, the weight of the pillar having 
caused a slight depression of the tesselated work. This 
pavement is composed of stone pottery, about an inch 
cube, and, with the exception of the centre part, is in 
a good state of preservation. Around the borders are 
a few festoons or guilloches. In another compartment 
was found a Buddhist cross in red, sometimes called 
by antiquaries ‘‘ Swastika” or “ Filpot.” This 
consists of two crosses, crossed with arms of equal 
length running round the same way, somewhat after 
the manner of the feet of the three-legged figure 
which forms the arms of the Isle of Man, which figure, 
indeed, is supposed to have some connection with this 
eastern emblem. The cross, with these additional 
pieces extending from each of the four arms, resembles, 
to some extent, the wheel which is supposed to be the 
symbol of the sun wheeling in its course along the 
heavens. This symbol has been found in many Roman 


buildings, and is said to be scattered over all the world. 
It has been found cut in stones in the north of Scot- 
land, and, what is still more remarkable, has been 
found incised upon bronze implements and weapons 
of early ages, when the use of iron was unknown in 
the North of Europe. This relic will therefore claim 
the interest of the antiquary, as the eastern sign it 
represents was used at least 1,200 years before the 
commencement of the Christian era. Under the pillar 
mentioned was discovered the remains of a large leaden 
pot or kettle. It had been crushed by the fall of the 
pillar or by some other heavy stone. The handle 
remains, and enough of the two sides to show its 
original size. Very nearly in the same place, but 
deeper than the leaden pot, was found the remains of 
a leather sandal, without nails. 


An interesting cave discovery in North Wales has 
been made by Dr. Hicks at the back of the Ffynnon 
Benno, Flintshire. The cave is a water-worn one in 
the limestone rock, and after a general inspection of 
the interior, Dr. Hicks discovered a virgin floor of 
stalagmite, which was disclosed after the removal of a 
few inches of the surface déris. Beneath this flooring 
several pieces of bone were found, some of which 
were of large size, and are supposed to have belonged 
to the mammoth rhinoceros. One of these pieces was 
imbedded in the flooring of stalagmite. Further in- 
vestigation disclosed another floor of stalagmite some 
distance below the first one, and resting upon the 
gravel which had drifted and covered the bottom cf 
the cave. The cave is said to be similar to the cele- 
brated Cefn bone caves. 

A committee has been formed to raise a fund for 
preserving and protecting what remains of Neville’s 
Cross, near Durham, the scene of the great battle in 
which King David II. of Scotland was defeated and 
taken prisoner in 1346. All that is now left is a 
rubble foundation, supporting a large stone, square 
at the base and octagonal at the top, and having at 
the angles of transition four sculptured heads repre- 
senting those of the Evangelistic symbolic figures, 
which base originally carried’ the shaft of the cross, 
the socket for which now contains a rude upright 
stone. It is proposed to make this stable, and to 
cover the mound with earth and turf, the whole to 
be surrounded by a strong iron railing supported upon 
a stone base. 

Some workmen in the employ of Mr. Clarke, 
builder, who is extending the New Courts-chambers in 
Chancery-lane into Southampton Buildings, while exca- 
vating came upon two portions of undoubted Norman 
walls of chalk and cement, with some = 9 The 
tiles are red, glazed with yellow, and beneath them 
was a deposit of charcoal, doubtless a landmark, for 
which purpose such deposits have been frequently 
used from their imperishable nature. Probably this is 
the site of the first home of the Knights Templars, a 
surmise borne out by the quantity of human remains 
that have also been found, it being well known that 
the Knights removed their most important monuments 
tothe Temple, leaving less important remains behind. 
Quantities of old Saxon pottery, in fragments, also 
came to light. 

A number of terra cotta figures discovered by pea- 
sants of Myrina have been added to the collections of 
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the-Louvre. Most of them appear to be imitations of 
Tanagra figures. The most remarkable is a large 
one of a dancer, perfectly preserved ; and another, 
also BrBe, representing a naked Venus with a vase 
near her. 


A stained-glass memorial window is about to be 
placed in the northern wall of the chancel of 
St. Ann’s Church by the Rector, Rev. A. J. Parsons, 
in memory of his late wife. The workmen, in'’knock- 
ing away the wall, expected to find it solid and four 
or five feet in thickness. They had not, however, got 
far from the inside when they discovered the remains 
of an old Norman window, which had merely been 
bricked up on the outside and thickly plastered on 
the inside, the interior being nearly filled by loose 
earth and stones. The window is exactly similar to 
the rest in the church, and occupies the same position 
in the southern wall as the one in the opposite chancel 
wall. The interior facings are of the same make and 
kind of stone as the northern window, and from one 
or two fissures to be seen in the wall it is conjectured 
that it was filled up in consequence of its dilapidated 
state. When this was done noone can tell, but it may 
have been a century or more, and certainly it was a 
long time, back, for the flints of the outer wall show 
no trace of having been put in at a more recent date 
than those which compose the whole wall. The 
window discovered is of the size and shape that was 
intended to be made to receive the memorial glass, 
which is now being prepared by a London firm, and 
will be fixed in a week or so. 


Mr. Major has informed the Geographical Society 
that the ancient chart which was discovered in Ice- 
land by Baron Nordenskjold has arrived at Stockholm. 
Mr. Major states that in his opinion the relic is not 
a copy, as supposed, of Zeno’s chart of 1558, but is 
of a later date. 


A Levite, writing to the Pall Mall Gazette, says: 
**May I tell you of an ancient church that I have 
seen a little beyond the confines of Epping Forest, 
whose wooden walls are apparently as sound to-day 
as when they were first put up, nearly a thousand 
years ago? It is Greenstead Church, near Ongar, 
and I should think it is almost unique in England, 
for the walls of the nave are formed of trunks of oak 
or chestnut trees split asunder down the middle, and 
standing upright side by side close together—the 
round outsides of the trees forming the outer side of 
the wall, and the flat or inner sides of the trees 
ranging evenly side by side on the inside of the 
church. The tower and chancel and roof of the 
church are evidently more modern, and have been 
added since ; but the nave itself is said—I cannot say 
how truly—to have been originally a sanctuary, built 
as a resting place for the body of St. Edmund, a 
king of East Anglia, when he was being carried back 
from London to Bury St. Edmunds. Whenever it 
was built, it is certainly a very curious old building.” 


After being closed since June last year for purposes 
of restoration, Whiston Church was re-opened on the 
11th ult, by the Dean of York. During the progress 
of restoration three periods of architecture were 
observable in the edifice. In the wall between the 
nave and tower there was evidence that it belonged to 








the early Norman period, and this was made more 
certain by the discovery of a ‘‘horse-shoe window,” 
which must have been blocked up for generations, 
and through which the sanctus bell was probably rung. 
The old nave was of the fourteenth, and the chancel 
of the fifteenth century. The old nave and chancel 
now form the south aisle to the new portion erected, 
new arcading of an elaborate description, with carved 
capitals, etc., being put up between the old and new 
parts of the building. The addition to the church is 
a noble nave, 66 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 35 feet 
high, with open timbered roof. 


The newly-restored Norman Church of St. Michael's, 
Malton, has been re-opened. In 1857 considerable 
alterations and improvements were effected both with 
regard to the exterior and the interior of the old 
church ; but the restoration was then suspended for 
want of funds. Owing to the liberality of the lay 
rector (Earl Fitzwilliam) and the parishioners, how- 
ever, the work has now been finished. In 1857 the 
chancel was re-built, and the church re-seated, and 
the principal alteration in the present restoration is 
the enlargement of the chancel by the erection of 
north and south transepts, by which a gain of about 
sixty sittings has been made in this part of the sacred 
edifice. Both the previous rebuilding of the chancel 
and the present additions have been made to harmonise 
with the old Norman fabric. The tower has at some 
time been rebuilt, and the nave shortened, as the 
western pillars of the nave are complete and walled 
round in the angles of the tower. The tower was re- 
faced in the earlier restoration. The nave with its 
four fine arcades, the clerestory, and the old chancel 
arch were said to be the most ancient portions of the 
church. The font has a circular bowl, on a square 
base, and the former bears ornaments of the Jacobite 
period. Rickman mentions the church as of early 
date, ‘‘but much modernised,” and there were 
remains of Early English work in the chancel. The 
church is undoubtedly a structure of considerable 
antiquity, and although little is known of its earlier 
history, antiquaries state that certain — of 
Norman architecture point to the probability of its 
erection when “ New” Malton replaced an earlier 
town, which was demolished during the incursions 
of the Scotch invaders.. Whilst the works were in 
progress, it was found necessary, from the dilapidated 
state of the chancel arch and wall abutments, and 
that over it, to take it down, and it has been sub- 
stantially rebuilt on new foundations, with the arch 
increased 5 ft. in height, and to 13 ft. 9 in. in width— 
all the old stone being re-used. In taking it down it 
was found that many of the stones had been re-worked 
to form the centre shaft of piers, having evidently 
been at some time used as ashlar wall stones. 


Messrs. Dew and Sons, auctioneers, of Bangor, 
offered for sale at the Grosvenor Hotel, Chester, the 
celebrated Talargoch lead mine. This mine, which 
is situated near Rhyl, has an interesting history, being 
probably the oldest in the country. It was, according 
to rr | tradition, opened by the Romans, and has 
been worked more or less ever since. It has always 
been considered the richest lead mine in Wales, and 
up to the present there seems to have been no 
diminution in its productive capacity. 
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Recently several important discoveries have been 
made at the Roman Villa, Morton, near Brading, Isle 
of Wight. The acquisition of the entire site by Lady 
Oglander—whose family have been settled there since 
the time of the Conquest—has enabled the Messrs. 
Price to continue their exploration along the lower 
portion of Brading Down. Here they have found a 
wing on the southern side corresponding with that on 
the northern side, and which latter is, probably, 
familiar to our readers. Moreover, in an adjoining 
field a distinct e of building is being unearthed. 
These comprise bers containing fragments of 
wall-paintings and tiles, transverse flues, and indica- 
tions of a furnace. One + these a “ey 
warmed by a hypocaust, , apparently, been ap- 
een later times to a ne mpi Within its 
area are structures resembling kilns or ovens, adapted 
to domestic or manufacturing purposes, and illustrative 
of long occupation. Adjoining it is a square of 
masonry in a perfect state, in the centre of which liesa 
bath or cistern neatly paved with slabs of stone. The 
bath or tank rests upon a suspended floor; close by 
are some curious examples of the drainage system here 
practised. Many traces exist of the further extent of 
these buildings, whilst, taken together with the now 
revealed southern wing, they are plain proof of how 
much yet remains to be accomplished ere the works 
can be considered to be complete. Additions are con- 
stantly made to the already large collections of coins, 
now ranging from Domitian, A.D. 81-96, to Honorius, 
A.D. 393-423, together with specimens of pottery, 
window and other glass, personal ornaments, metal- 
work, human and other remains, and the like. Those 
who have charged themselves with the excavations 
have taken a lease from Lady Oglander of such land 
as they deem necessary for the due accomplishment of 
their investigation, but the amounts of gate money 
and public subscriptions fail to cover expenses, of 
which latter the necessary new roads, the salaries of 
the curator and his assistants, the buildings and fences 
to protect the remains and museum, form no incon- 
siderable items. 

The parish church of Broadwas, Worcestershire 
—a building chiefly of the 13th and 14th centuries— 
which had fallen into a state of great dilapidation, 
has just been restored, and was reopened recently. 
The east and south walls of the chancel and a portion 
of the north wall of nave have been rebuilt, the old 
materials being re-used wherever possible. A new 
east window of four lights, and decorated in style, 
has replaced one erected fifty years ago, and which 
was quite out of character with the building. 


Donyatt Church has been recently restored. The 
church itself, of pre-Reformation times, is dedicated 
to St. Mary, and is a handsome edifice built in the 
Tudor or Perpendicular style of the’fifteenth century, 
and containing some of the more interesting features of 
that period. It consists of a chancel, nave and side 
aisles, transepts, and a tower which contains four not 
unmelodious bells and a clock. Standing in the 
chancel, it may be seen that there is a uniform grada- 
tion of the arches towards the western end of the 
church —a beautiful feature of architecture but seldom 
seen. The central columns at the chancel each sup- 


port four arches—another interesting feature. The 









chancel window (presented by the widow and family 
of a former rector), with stone mullions and transoms, 
is of stained glass, representative of different scenes in 
the life of our Lord. The reredos is of Caen stone, 
with columns of the same, shafts of brown polished 
marble, cross in black, and a white diaper back- 
ground, and was erected by a former rector. An old 
Jacobean pulpit, with black oak carvings and Ham 
stone base, sculptured with leaves, arrests the attention 
of the lover of antiquity. The carving is worthy of 
notice, but is somewhat mutilated by scraping, it 
having formerly been painted. It is supposed to be 
contemporaneous with the erection of the church, as 
is also a massive octagonal font. At the western end 
is an arch nearly thirty feet in height. The church 
was partly restored in 1860 by Mr. R. T. Combe, the 
patron of the living, the Rev. H. Hide being then 
rector. At this time many oak carvings were found, 
containing the initials and armorial bearings of dis- 
tinguished families of the neighbourhood. These 
have recently been cleaned and polished, and let into 
new frames at the sides of the pews on either side of 
the centre aisle. 


The royal archives for the Neapolitan provinces 
will shortly publish an interesting collection of the 
parchments of Gaeta, which begins with two Norman 
documents of the twelfth century—the first of the year 
1187, signed by William TI. ; the other of the year 
1191, signed by King Tancred. Next in order come 
two diplomas signed by Charles II. of Anjou—one 
dated 1296, the other 1308. Then there are about 
ten documents signed by Johanna I.—the first dated 
1344, and the last 1372, which year was the last of 
that Queen’s reign, and was dated from Casasana, near 
Castellammare di Stabia. There are two documents 
signed by Charles III. of Durazzo, of the second 
Anjou line. It is known that Ladislaus lived at Gaeta 
during the first part of his reign, compelled thereto 

the wars against him by his rivals to the throne, 
and in the collection there are 34 documents of this 
period, commencing with one of the year 1388, which 
was the second of Ladislaus’s reign, and ending with 
one of the year 1413, known as the 27th of the 
same reign. In these documents mention is made of 
the money lent to the King and his mother Margaret 
by the city of Gaeta to meet the war expenses. The 
name of the syndic, Giovanni di Pastena, is often met 
with. The most important document is one dated 
26th March, 1390, which treats of the proposed 
marriage of the King to Constance of Chiaromonte, 
daughter of the Duke of Gerba, who, though a simple 
Admiral of the realm of Sicily, owned possessions in 
Tunis. In this document the municipality of Gaeta 
guarantees the restitution of the dowry of Constance 
to her father in case the marriage should not be 
effected. The last document signed by Ladislaus at 
Gaeta is dated 27th September, 1400, and the first 
from Naples is dated the 3rd December the same 
year. In 1405 there is another dated from Gaeta, but 
the following one, dated February 1406, is again signed 
at Naples. Then follow 17 documents signed by 
Johanna II., the first dated 14th August, 1414, the 
first year of her reign, and the last in 1431. Among 
these documents the one dated June 1416, relating to 

@ compact between one Christopher Gaetano and the 
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commune of Gaeta, is interesting as being written in 
the South Italian of the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. After thirteen other documents signed by King 
Alphonso, there come twenty signed by Ferrante I., 
with dates from 1458 to 1475. One of them, dated 
February 4th, 1459, says that on that day the King was 
crowned at Barletta in the second year of his reign. 
Then comes a brief signed by Sixtus IV. relating to 
the annexation of a convent to the hospital Annunziata 
in Gaeta. Other documents signed by Ferrante I, 
follow, dated up to 1492. One, dated 1482, is re- 
markable as being a list of the articles presented by 
the citizens of Gaeta and approved by the king, 
which secure valid assistance to the inhabitants 
against the Turks. The whole collection will probably 
be published in the latter half of the present year. 
Some curious old customs are still kept up in some 
of the old parishes in London. For instance, in the 
parish Church of St. James, Clerkenwell Green, 
the annual Michaelmas sermon was preached. It 
appears that an old resident of the parish named 
Pierson, who died many years ago, left a sum of £50 
for the parish, on condition that £3 be spent annually 
as follows:—Minister, for sermon concerning the 
acre for death,” in the afternoon of St. 
ichael and All Saints’ Day in every year, for ever 
(except Michaelmas day happen to fall on a Sunday, 
then on the following Monday), and the prayers of 
the Church of England to be there read in the same 
church: the sermon, 15s. ; reader, 2s. 6d. ; clerk,\15. 6¢., 
and sexton Is., for their attendance ; and £1 for 40 poor 
people of the parish attending such service—6d. each ; 
and the residue £1 for a collation for the parson, 
churchwardens, and overseers after such service. 


At Halesowen the county magistrates were asked 
to allow an old custom to be revived in the town— 
namely, the holding of a statute fair, and permitting 
oxen to be roasted in the public streets. It was 
contended that the majority of the inhabitants were 
anxious that the custom should be revived, as it would 
be for the benefit ofthe town. The magistrates granted 
the application, on the understanding that swing-boats 
and steam-horses were not used in Halesowen. 

Professor Sayce lectured at the Assembly Rooms, 
Bath, on ‘‘ What the Assyrian Inscriptions tell us 
about the Old Testament.” Professor Sayce said half 
a century ago the site of Nineveh was a question of 
debate, but all was changed now. Nineveh had risen 
up again as it were from its tomb; the spade, first of 
the Frenchman and then of the Englishman, had been 
the magic instrument that had awakened it back to 
life ; and the sculptures among which the princes of 
Assyria walked, the gods they worshipped, the books 
they read, had all been revealed to the sight of a 
wondering world. The mounds of Konyunjih, in 
which the palace of Sennacherib lies buried, had, 
above all others, disclosed to us the history and the 
life of the ancient Assyrians; for here the explorer 
had discovered relics more precious than the bas- 
reliefs or the graven figures which now filled the 
windows of the British Museum. Thousands of 
small fragments of baked clay had been found among 
the ruins, each inscribed with minute characters called 
cuneiform, from their wedge-like shape. It might 
seem strange to us at first to hear of books in clay, 


but such nevertheless were the Assyrian books; not 
but that they also wrote upon papyrus, but this had 
long since perished, while the less fragile clay re- 
mained. After speaking of the Assyrian culture the 
Professor dwelt at length on the points of contact 
between the records of the Old Testament and these 
inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, and on the 
light thrown on biblical history, and the confirmation 
that had been afforded of those sacred narratives. 
Perhaps the most important result of our cuneiform 
discoveries was the way in which we had been made 
to feel that the heroes of the old Hebrew world were 
real men, living much the same lives as ourselves, 
moved by the same impulses and ions, and enjoy- 
ing a civilisation which might be favourably compared 
with ours. They had ceased to be merely names 
belonging to a dead past, which had no more reality 
for us than the personages of a fairy tale. We were 
brought, as it were, face to face with Sennacherib and 
Nebuchadnezzar, nay, with Hezekiah, with Manasseh, 
and with Jehu. ; 


The ruins of Melrose Abbey have been carefully 
restored during the last few weeks by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, to whom they belong. The nave, aisles, 
transepts, and choir have all been thoroughly over- 
hauled, and the stone roof of the nave has been put 


into repair. 
= al 
Correspondence, 


—_~<>>—— 
NUNS’ BURIAL. 

Can any reader of THE ANTIQUARY help me to an 
answer to the following query? In 1407 Alice Redness 
was a nun in the convent at Hampole, and, pi i 
that she died there, is it probable that her body would 
be taken to her native village to bury? I may add 
that the family were no doubt piously inclined, and 
benefactors to the cause of religion. 

Reference to any person dying a nun in a convent, 
but who was buried at her native home, is much 
desired ; and notes of any peculiarity of the inscription 
upon the slab marking her last resting-place will be 
doubly welcome. 

I am wishful to identify a sepulchral slab which was 
discovered a few years ago, whilst excavating for a 
vault, in a parish church. If the slab turns out to be 
of interest I will be pleased to make a drawing of it. 

In the meantime, any matter bearing on the above 
query, if forwarded to me, will greatly oblige. 

Ferrybridge, Yorks. L. HOLMEs, 

——< 
SUCCESSION THROUGH FEMALES 
(ante, p. 183). 

When the opinions held by Mr. Freeman directly 
contradict those held by others, I fear the others 
must give way. But in the case pointed out by Mr. 
Round, I must confess to having paid more attention 
to Mr. Freeman’s facts than to his opinions. Besides 
the passage quoted by me (av/e, vol. vii., 248), Mr. 
Freeman says: — ‘* The sister’s son of Brihtnoth, 
and the sister’s son of Siward, are mentioned in a 
special way among the chosen companions of their 
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uncles, around whose banners they fought and died. 
Edward would naturally fall back upon Ralph, his own 
nephew, the son of the daughter of Aithelred and 
Emma.” .... And why therefore he should have 
concluded that the law of England conferred no right 
on a sister’s son, I am at a loss to understand. at 
was the law of England upon the subject, I would ask? 
This is a most important question, and one to which 
I have paid considerable attention, and I venture to 
think that Mr. Freeman has missed its importance in 
his neglect of the study of primitive politics. Without 
entering into detailed proof (upon which I hope to 
write later on), I would just observe that the law of 
England on the subject of succession to the crown was 
just at this time wholly silent, because of the tran- 
sition from primitive to Norman politics, which was 
just then actively going on. It must be remembered 
that so late as the reign of John the descent of crowns 
kept pace with the descent of private feuds, and that 
these, from innumerable examples, are known to have 
been far from settled. The Jaw of England, relative 
to the descent of the crown, had certainly not been 
pronounced when Stephen obtained the throne, though 
undoubtedly its tendency was against inheritance 
through females. L. GOMME. 





Mr. Round has done good service in referring to 
Mr. Freeman’s opinion as to the late origin in 
England of the notion of succession through females, 
so far at least as concerns the descent of dignities. 
Mr. Freeman’s opinion is inconsistent with the con- 
tention that such succession was ‘‘a continuous sur- 
vival from primitive politics,” but it is nevertheless 
well founded. It is true that Mr. Morgan, in his 
valuable work on Axcient Society, asserts that ‘‘ the 
nations of the Aryan, Semitic, and Uralian families 
formerly possessed the Turanian system of consan- 
guinity,” which was based on descent through females. 
He adds, however, that a comparison of the several 
forms of the Aryan system of consanguinity shows the 
original form to have been purely descriptive. Mr. 
Morgan affirms, moreover, that the Aryan system 
expressed the relationships of the monogamous 
family. It may, indeed, have been the result of the 
introducticn of monogamy, with which the change of 
descent from the female line to the male line appears 
to have been intimately associated. This change has 
taken place even among many of the native tribes of 
Australia and North America, who use the classi- 
ficatory system of relationships. With the Aryan 
peoples we can well understand, therefore, that such 
a change, if it occurred at all, must have taken place, 
as Mr. Morgan says in relation to the Greeks and 
Romans, “ very remotely from the historical period.” 
The reason he gives for the overthrow of descent in 
“the female line was the accumulation of property and 
its assumption of permanent forms, with an increase 
of the proportion held by individual ownership, such 
as is observed in what he terms the “ Upper Status 
of barbarism.”? Undoubtedly all the Aryan peoples 
have ever since the commencement of the historical 
period recognised descent inthe male line so far as 
concerns person and property. It may ossidly have 
been different with offices or dignities, and with the 
Locrians of ancient Italy nobility of ancestry was 





derived from women. This case, however, stood 
almost alone, and the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Morgan is that “in the upper status of barbarism, 
the office of chief in its different grades, originally 
hereditary in the gens and elective among its members, 
passed, very likely, among the Grecian and Latin 
a er — to = arule.” Such no doubt 
was the rule also among the other les belongi 
to the Aryan family, and dautiee the comune 
through females, which is regarded, and probably 
justly so, as the earliest form of descent, cannot in 
relation to such peoples be said to have been a 
‘* continuous survival from primitive politics.” 

C, STANILAND WAKE. 

Hull, 5th October, 1883. 


———»—— 
ESSEX OF LAMBOURNE. 


Can any of your readers inform me if there is 
anywhere a pedigree of the ancient family of Essex 
of Lambourne, Berks, which claimed descent from 
Robert and Swegn of Essex, who owned creat pos- 
sessions in Essex in the time of Edward the Confessor 
and William; also if there are any branches of the 
family now living, and if so, where ? 

Elmwood, Sudbury, Middlesex. H.S. Cowper. 


ae ees 
MEDIAVAL HAT-MAKERS,. 


Will any reader of THE ANTIQUARY kindly inform 
me whether there was any particular town in England 
in the middle ages famous for the manufacture of 
hats, as, in modern times, Sheffield for cutlery ; Bir- 
mingham for hardware ; Coventry for ribbon? If so, 
what was the name of the place, and where was it ? 
Was there ever a medizeval Heath ? W. R. B 


——~>— 
‘**REMEDIES AGAINST THE PLAGUE.” 


In the cover of an old book (On Rhetoric, b 
Joannes Sturmius, 1576), I found a scrap of a Blac 
Letter page, of which the heading is ‘‘ Remedyes 
agaynst the plague.” The first chapter of the second 
book begins thus :— 

‘“‘ The feedyng of the patient ought to be lyttle and 
taken oft, theyr meates and drynkes lyght of digestion 
and of good nouryshment, mingled and taken with 
the iuice of Oringes, Sorrel, the iuice of unripe 
Grapes or a litle vinegre, or the iuice of Pome- 
granates...” At the head of the chapter is, ‘‘ Of 
the diet of the patient, how his chaumber ought to be 
prepared and trimmed .. . etc.” 
te you kindly give me an idea of the date of this 


———~+>-_--———— 
HUMAN HAIR SUPERSTITION. 


In Mr.Gomme’s new work, Folk-lore Relics of Early 
Village Life, 1 read that ‘‘in Ireland it is held that 
human hair should never be burnt, only buried.” 
Permit me to say that nurses in Oxfordshire, to-day, 
are Careful to tell you the same, with the addition that 
one should be careful to burn one’s teeth, otherwise 
dog’s teeth will come in their place. _. 

Can any of your readers explain the origin of the 
latter injunction ? J. J. Foster. 
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CURIOUS BRONZE OBJECT. 


I have a piece of bronze representing a monkey 
with its head through a window, ringing a bell, the 
bell being in an upright position; on its side are the 
word AGLAE and the numbers 1174, of which I 
should be glad of an explanation. J. J. FosTEr. 


—?>——_- 
THUMB LORE. 


What is the exact meaning of the expression “a 
miller’s thumb”? This is used also as the name of 
a fish. I have heard it arose from millers having to 
press their thumb in following their trade, and so 


enlarging it. PENWITH. 
—@— 


JOHN SOBIESKI. 

While the subject of King John Sobieski is before 
the public attention (on account of the recent bicen- 
tenary of his deliverance of Vienna in 1683) it may 
not be out of place to remind antiquaries that there 
are a considerable number of relics relating to him in 
the museums and collections of Europe. Among the 
most interesting of these are those in the Dresden 
Museum, and others I believe exist at Wilanow. A 
curious relic of Sobieski was this year in London in 
the charge of Major C. Szulczewski in the form of a 
handsome Turkish pipe covered with a crown, which 
was said to have been used by Sobieski himself. ° 

Before dismissing the subject, I may draw attention 
to two points which have struck me in relation to 
Sobieski’s exploits. 

1. The remarkable resemblance of the tactics 
Sobieski used in 1683, and also in other campaigns before 
the coronation, to those of Lord Wolseley at Kassassin 
and Tel-el-Kebir. The great idea of Sobieski in 
fighting the Turks was a dashing hand-to-hand charge. 
The Asiatics rarely could stand before the Polish 
Hussars, any more than they could before the British 
cavalry and infantry in close quarters. 

2. May not the introduction of Hussars into our 
Western European armies be partly due to the memory 
of Sobieski’s achievements with light cavalry? If I 
mistake not, most of the European cavalry of the 
seventeenth century were heavy. The very uniform 
of the Hussars and Lancers of the British army seem 
to point to a Polish origin. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 


oe 


HAWICK SLOGAN. 

I see something about ‘‘ Teribus” in THE ANTI- 
QUARY. I come from the district, and believe Odin 
and Thor have no more to do with the matter than 
Gamaliel. The verse might as well have run— 


‘Tommy Trip and Tommy Dodin,’ 


and is a mere bit of nonsense, to rhyme (in the Hawick 
lingo) to ‘‘ Flodden.” If any evidence can be shown 
that Teribus and Teriodin existed Jefore Flodden, I 
will withdraw my remarks, and make an abject 
apology. But clearly what we need, first of all, is 
evidence as to the antiquity of the refrain. If none 
exists, one might as well look for myth in Fo/ de Rol, 
which is (doubtless) oz de Rollo, or in toora looral, or 
Hay, nonny no, A. LANG. 


OLD FAIRS. 

Mr. Walford’s valuable remarks on Southwark Fair 
remind one of the curious change effected in the last 
half century in English habits by the suppression of 
such a number of our country fairs. Many of them 
became abused, and ultimately were regarded as nui- 
sances. One of the liveliest survivals I know of at the 
present day is Penzance Corpus Christi Fair, which is 
still (z.e. in 1883) kept up with the old spirit. The 
very title and day for holding it have a medizeval ring, 
and the fair is extensively patronized by the upper 
classes of the town and Land’s End district, like the 
fairs of the Tudor and Stuart times were. 

W.S. L. S. 
—- 
BISHOP PARR. 


Can any reader of the ANTIQUARY furnish parti- 
culars of the family or pedigree of Richard Parr, 
S.T.P., Bishop of Sodor and Man 1635—43? He 
seems to have held the Rectory of Eccleston, Lanca- 
shire, along with his bishopric 2 commendam. 

Browne Willis has the following brief notice of 


im :— 

**Richard Parr, S.T.P., Rector of Eccleston, Co. 
Lancashire, consecrated June 10, 1635. He was an 
excellent bishop, rebuilt Ramsey Chapel, and was 
eminent for his preaching, and instructing the natives 
of his diocese. He died 1643, and was buried in the 
Cathedral of St. German’s, Peel, in the unhappy times 
of the Rebellion.” 

Members of his family were rectors and vicars in 
the Diocese of Sodor and Man till 1730. 

It would be esteemed a favour if further information 
were supplied. MONENSIS. 

BALLAUGH RECTORY, 

October 12, 1883. 


——< 
TOOSY. 


In a remote corner of Essex, on the estuary of the 
river Colne, may still be seen the remains of the priory 
of St. Osyth. The local pronunciation of this name 
is not Saint Osyth, but Toosy. In an entertaining 
little work, entitled Glimpses of Great Bentley in the 
Past, the authoress says :—‘' Many of the ancient 
names of places are preserved in village conversation. 
Barfold and Brecklesea invariably stand for Bergholt 
and Brightlingsea. Both names are used in old docu- 
ments. Sometimes, however, the common name is 
merely a corruption. ‘‘Toosy’’ gives us an instance 
of this. The story runs that one small Bentley boy 
was asked by a stranger the way to St. Osyth. He 
answered bewilderedly, ‘‘ Never heard of the place, 
sir.” The road to Toosy, he could have shown easily 
enough. 

This illustrates and confirms the derivation of 
Tooley from St. Olave, and Tawdry from St. Awdrey. 
We are familiar with Tooley Street and tawdry 
finery; but Toosy has not made its way into the 
general language, ard seems, therefore, to be worth 
noting. D. P. F. 

October, 1883. 

[To the instances mentioned above may be added 

Taphyns, which occurs on Norden’s map of London, 

ak stands for St. Alphage, or St. Alphin.] 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

Note.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
= OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 

For SALE. 


A Horn Book, £5. Turner’s Views in England 
and Wales, full calf, highly gilt, splendid copy, 4to., 
412 12s. Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, full set, 17 vols., 
original cloth, 1831, etc., £10 10s. Pickwick, 1837, 
Buss’ plates, full calf, £3 3s. Tale of Two Cities, 
fine copy, 1859, half-bound, £2 10s. Sketches by 
Boz, original cloth, 1839, £6. Dickens’ Five Christmas 
Books, all first editions, cloth, £6. Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, 1873, cloth, £21. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 
1851-3, calf, £12 12s.; Seven Lamps, 1855, cloth, 
44 45.; Two Paths, 1859, cloth, £1 10s. ; Ethics of 
the Dust, 1866, cloth, 18s. ; Political Economy of 
Art, 1857, 7s. 6¢d.; Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting, 1854, cloth, £1 16s.; Selections from the 
Writings of John Ruskin, portrait, 1861, cloth, £1 Ios. 
Book of Gems, original blue cloth, gilt edges, spotless, 
1836, 1837, 1838, £3 10s. Fielding’s Works, 12 vols., 
old calf, illustrated, 1783, duodecimo, £2. Dr. 
Syntax’s Three Tours, cloth, 1855, royal 8vo., 
Rowlandson’s illustrations, £2. Swift’s Works by 
Scott, full calf, 1814, 19 vols., £5. Boccaccio’s 


Decameron, 1741, in a splendidly bound in 


full morocco, highly gilt, £1 10s. Humphrey’s Clock, 
3 vols., first edition, cloth, with emblematic covers, 
42. Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo, by Lane, 1859, 
41 10s., cloth. Macgillioray’s British Birds, 5 vols., 
cloth, £4 4s. Grote’s History of Greece, 12 vols., 
cloth, fine Library copy, 8vo, 1849, £6; Ditto 
12 vols, cloth, 12mo., 1360, 42. Tennyson’s Poems, 
illustrated, 1857, full morocco, by Hayday, £2. 
Chansons de Béranger, 2 vols., calf, 1828, coloured 
plates by Monnier, very rare, £2 tos. Storer’s British 
Cathedrals, 4 vols., half morocco, 8vo, £1 10s. Story 
of Little Dombey, 1858, £1. Carpenter’s Foramini- 
fera, folio, £2 2s. Lubbock’s Collembola, scarce, 
41 10s. Westwood’s Classification of Insects, 1839-40, 
scarce, £2 10s. Chippendale’s Cabinet-makers’ 
Directory, 1755, folio, very rare, £14. Ruskin’s 
Seven Lamps, 1849, equal to new, £6 10s. Turner’s 
Rivers of France, 1837, royal 8vo., £2. Knight's 
Pomona Herefordiensis, thirty coloured plates, cost 
£5 55. folio, boards, 1811, £1 10s. Greenwich Hos- 
pital, by Cruikshank, boards, 1826, £1 12s. 6d. 
Leech’s Comic Latin Grammar, 1840, first edition, 
41 1s. Dickens’ Hard Times, cloth, 1854, £1. 
Marryat’s Pottery and Porcelain, splendidly bound, 
morocco, 1850, £1 10s. Haslem’s Derby China 
Works, imperial 8vo, £1 10s. Binn’s Worcester 
China Works, 1877, scarce, £2 10s. Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, 1857—1846, vols. 1 and 2, £4 45. 
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Fine rare gold, silver, and bronze Roman coins ; 
also some seventeenth century tokens.—T., 37, Green 
Lane, Small Heath, Birmingham. 

A copy of St. Thomas Aquinas, bound in vellum, 
illuminated, and beautifully printed in 1488; size, 
13” by 9”.—Apply to Miss Moss, Broomfield, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 

Maitland’s London, complete in one vol., pub- 
lished 1739.—Apply M. Pope, Thurlow Hill. 

Illuminated Sea Chart, date 1659, unique, price 
five guineas, full particulars free.—E. Spicer, Grims- 
bury, Banbury. ‘ 

Lajard’s Mithra, folio and quarto, letter-press ; 
Forbes’ Kalendars of Scottish Saints ; Chronicles of 
Picts and Scots ; Lee’s Paisley Abbey ; Macgeorge’s 
Old Glasgow; Lacroix Manners and Customs, 
Military, etc., Life in Middle Ages, 2 vols. ; Muir’s 
Church Architecture of Scotland ; Caledonia Romana; 
Cutt’s Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses ; Hone’s ay ser 
Works; Caxton’s Playe of Chesse; Wright’s Court 
hand restored ; Audsley’s Architectural Dictionary, 
3 vols, —237, Care of Manager. 

Ancient armour, several pieces plain and engraved, 
portions of suits, also few old swords, suitable for 
museum or decoration of old halls.—Apply, Mr. Wade, 
Portland Square, Plymouth. 

Ruskin’s Modern Painters, first edition, fine con- 
dition, £30. Selections from Writings, cloth, £1 10s. 
Giotto and his Works in Padua, £1. Two Paths (with 
plates) £1 5s. Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 
first edition, £1 16s. Milton: Paradise Lost, first 
edition, 1668, fine copy, £10; fifth edition, with 
plates, 1692, folio, £1. Sir T. Browne’s complete 
Works, folio, 1686, 15s.—J. Lucas, Claremont House, 
Cawly Road, South Hackney, 

Several Poesy, Intaglio, and curious Rings for sale, 
cheap.—Particulars, 220, care of Manager. 

A Collection of over 6,000 Book-plates to be sold. 
Apply for owner’s name and address to Briggs & Mor- 
den, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Armorial Book Plates yoment or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens.—Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
wit! the county.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

Swift’s Works, 19 vols., 1824; Walpole’s Letters, 
edited by Cunningham, 9 vols.; Books published by 
Pickering, ante 1855; Hervey’s Memoirs of George II., 
2 vols., 1848; Doran’s Their Majestie’s Servants, 2 
vols., 1864. Good prices for good copies.—Biblios, 
20, Kmg Edward Street, Lambeth Road, London. 

Wanted, Poll Books, for County Elections in 
Essex, Herts, and Cambridgeshire.—Thomas Bird, 
Romford. 

Old works on Craft Freemasonry. — Briggs & 
Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, 3rd Report 
Index to 6th Report, 7th Report and Index.—J. H 
Round, 15, Brunswick Terrace, Brighton. 

Volume I. of Encyclopedia of Antiquities, by 
Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, 1825.—220, Care of 


Manager, 





